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DEAN STANLEY ON THE TRACTARIAN 
MOVEMENT. 

Some letters addressed to Mr. John Robertson, 
the editor of the London and Westminster Review, 
when it was owned by Mr. J. S. Mill, have been 
printed in the Manchester Courier. One of these 
was written by Dean Stanley in 1838, and is 
interesting in itself and valuable as a contribution 
to the bibliography of a movement that has had so 
marked an effect upon Anglicanism :— 

Cromer, Sept. 8, 1838, 

er ne Sir,—I am quite shocked at the long interval 
which has elapsed between this day and my promise at 
the Newcastle coach office, for which I have no excuse 
to offer but that of the procrastination which naturally 
follows on having omitted to do a thing at the right time 
atfirst. I hope, however, that you will be able to do all 
that you wish for forming your theory before you come 
to Oxford to collect your facts, and that you will make 
allowance for me in having now to express dogmatically 
what but for our untimely separation might have ex- 
pressed catechetically. 

I will proceed, then, at once to sum up all that I think 
throws light on the subject of Newmanism and Oxford 
underlining the books which seems to me most essen- 

Not knowing how much labour you would devote 
ae, I have thought it better to state too much than too 


I, For general views of the 'ijcoc of Newmanism—1, 
Froude's ‘Remains,’ especially letters, vol, i.; 2. ‘Home 
Thoughts Abroad’ (dialogues, by Newman, in British 
Magazine, 1835 or thereabou ramatis persone, New- 


man and Froude); 3. ‘Lyra A lica’ (poems, 

Keble, Newman, Froude, &c.—the contrast oe 
them and Keble’s earlier poems in ‘ The Christian Year’ 
before the rise of Newmanism is instructive. N.B. In 


| these and in Froude’s ‘ Remains’ y represents Keble, 2 


Newman, § Froude); 4. ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ 4 vols, 
(curious as displaying their progress; a striking differ- 
ence between vol, i. and its successors); 5. Last number 
of British Critic. 

II. For religious (as opposed to theological) views—1, 
Newman’s ‘Sermons,’ three volumes (here also the first 
volume stands nearly in the same relation to the second 
and third as Keble’s earlier to his later poems); 2, 
Froude’s ‘ Journal,’ in ‘ Remains,’ vol. i.; 3, Article on 
Froude in Brit. Critic, December, 1837; 4. Newman’s 
preface to his ‘ Hymne Ecclesia.’ 

III. For scientific views—1. The following works by 
Newman : (a) ‘ Popular Protestantism and Komanism,’ 
(6) ‘Justification,’ (c) ‘History of Arians’ (the only 
regular historical work that has been produced by them, 
and the least good of all his writings I think), (d) ‘ Letter 
to Fawcett’ (especially the end), (e) Some of the articles 
on ‘Church of the Fathers’ in British Magazine for 
1835-36-37, by way of specimen; 2. Article on ‘The 
Brothers’ Controversy,’ by Froude, in Brit. Crit. 1835 or 
1836; 3. ‘Tracts for the Times’ (as above), the latter 
volumes much more than the earlier. 

Chronologically—Froude’s ‘Remains’ (though published 
in January, 1838) ; Newman’s ‘ Arians,’ 1834; Sermons, 
1834-38; Tracts, 1834-38 ; articles in British Magazine 
and ‘Lyra Apostolica,’ 1835-36; ‘Pop. Protestantism,’ 
1837; ‘ Justification,’ May, 1838 ; letter to Fawcett, July, 
1838. I hear that in October they are going to begin 
this edition and translation of the Fathers by Augustine's 
‘ Confessions,’ containing a long appendix by Pusey, on 
Manicheism, which would, I should think, be good, 

If you think it worth while to examine the attack on 
Hampden—a remarkable, in my opinion the worst, fea- 
ture of their history—I should mention as characteristic 
points ae to understand it fully all Hampden’s 
works should be read), Newman's ‘ Elucidations,’ Pusey’s 
‘Statements,’ Hampden’s ‘ Bampton Lectures,’ ‘ Parochial 
Sermons,’ ‘ Observations on Dissent,’ and ‘ Inaugural 
Lecture’; and, for a graphic (although most inexcus- 
ably exaggerated) picture of the proceedings, the article 
upon it in Zdinburgh Review of April, 1836. 

One of, if not the most powerful antagonist principle 
to Newmanism, controverting it in many points, and 
necessary to be appreciated fully itself, in order to the 
understanding of that to which and by which it is 
opposed, seems to me that which has been and was before 
the rise of Newmanism the idea of Arnold’s life, writ- 
ings, and actions, and which appears most prominently 
in the P.S, to his ‘Church Reform,’ the preface to his 
third volume of Thucydides, and the preface to his third 
volume of sermons, with as many of the sermons as you 
like to read, I mean the identity of the Church and the 
nation, the attempt to raise every profession and class b 
destroying the notion of Christianity, and the Churc 
being confined to the clergy and clerical matters—of 
there being an eternal and religious distinction between 
clergy and laity—all, in fact, of which the symbol at the 
time of the Reformation was to be found in the doctrine 
of the King’s supremacy, or what was commonly called 
Erastianism. I am aware that it is a —— which 
may be stated so as to seem either a myth, a paradox, or 
too intangible to be laid hold of, But I think it will be 
found that, whether true or false, it has roots which 
run widely and deeply eves history, and that it 
cannot be omitted in a view of the theories of what is 
the proper adjustment of Christianity to the van 
which I suppose lies at the bottom of Newmanism 
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most other questions which have vexed the world since 
the Christian era. 

The school which immediately preceded Newmanism 
at Oxford, and which likewise was enthroned at Oriel, 
was that from which both Arnold and Newman sprang 
—the latter, of course, departing from it far more than 
the first, viz, that of Hinds, Davison, Hawkins, Senior, 
but above all Whateley, with whose departure the out- 
burst of Newmanism is exactly coincident. It was a 
school, I think, of bold, critical, vigorous thought within 
a narrow sphere—moulding the good parts of the old 
Warburtonian and the modern Evangelical theology 
into an Oxford form...... and this, as the precursor of 
Newmanism, demands some attention in a view of it. 
ensoed It was certainly the beginning of a new mode of 
thinking. 

This is all that I can well say within the compass 
of a letter, although there is, of course, much more to be 
said, and much more which I should like to say. 

For Oxford itself read (1) article on it in last number 
of Brit. Crit.; (2) article in Quarterly on it, January, 
1838 (deducting three-quarters as exaggeration). If you 
wish for any more, or more detailed information, I shall 
be glad to give it you. I suppose it is hardly necessary 
to say that in what I said at Newcastle, or in what I 
now write, I cannot be understood as saying or doing 
anything to imply an irrevocably settled conviction on 
the subjects in question; on the contrary, I feel that 
I have as yet to look for truth, and that, though my 
wishes and thoughts are certainly now on the one side, 
i I may be compelled to find it on the other side. 

t for this very reason I thought it right to give all 
the information in my power to any one who was 
likely by an honest use of it to increase the means of 
arriving at the truth, whatever the truth may be. As 
such, and as no more, I trust that you will take it. 

After...... and a very stormy voyage I arrived at Nor- 
wich on the Thursday, and then came on here. The 
20th of October is the time of my return to Oxford, 
but I would recommend you to wait till the University 
has settled itself, a week or so after the Long Vacation. 
After which time I think you would find it very agree- 
able and I shall be here for ten days more ; and after- 
wards at Norwich in case you should write to know 
more. 

Again apologizing for so long a delay, and hoping that 
it does not matter. | Believe me yours very truly, 


A. P. 
John Robertson, Esq. 
This letter is in many ways characteristic, and 
shows the thoroughness as well as the friendly dis- 
position of Dean Stanley. 
E. A. Axon. 
66, Murray Street, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


THE BISHOPRIC OF BEVERLEY. 

At the present time, when attention is drawn 
to the appointment of suffragans to strengthen 
the hands of overtasked bishops, it may perhaps 
prove of interest to mention some facts concerning 
the office and the place of the appointment of one, 
the minster at Beverley, a cathedral as rich in his- 
torical associations as in architectural beauty. 

One fine Sunday in July, 1873, on returning 
from the morning service at the minster, the news 
arrived in Beverley of the sudden death on the 
previous evening of the great and good Bishop 


Wilberforce, a branch of whose family was once 
located in Beverley, though his father resided in 
Hall, only nine miles distant. It occurred to my 
mind what a fitting memorial of him the creation 
of Beverley to a bishopric would be, for the bishop 
was always proud of being a Yorkshireman ; and, 
mentioning this in a letter which appeared in the 
Guardian, the idea was reproduced in the Time 
amongst the many projects which were broached 
for doing honour to his memory. Sixteen years 
have passed by since then, and now Beverley is to 
have a suffragan bishop, the choice seeming to hare 
fallen upon one in every way calculated to dis. 
charge the office efficiently. 

The term “suffragan” seems to have been applied 
at the present time to those bishops of the Anglican 
Church in the provinces of Canterbury and York 
who presided over sees within the archiepiscopal 
jurisdiction, and in this sense it is generally used, 
Yet in former years the title of suffragan also 
seems to have been more appropriately applied to 
one who was an assistant or assessor to his bi 
In ‘N. & Q.,? 2"°S. i. 1, as far back as 1856, there 
appeared a long and interesting list of English 
suffragans, taken, as the compiler, the late Rev, 
E. C. Watcort, says, from his com- 
_ yet unpublished ‘Book of the British 

ierarchy.’ Amongst the last nominated were 
Robert Pursglove, Bishop of Hull in 1553, for 
York, who was buried at Tideswell, in Derbyshire, 
in 1579, where he had founded the grammar 
school; and John Sterne, consecrated in 1592, for 
London, as Bishop of Colchester, who died in 
1607. 

Beverley Minster is perhaps the most beautiful 
structure in England. The blending of the Per- 
pendicular, Decorated, and early English styles is 
grand, and the tabernacle work in the choir, dating 
a little before the Reformation, is of exquisite 
beauty. Nor must the Percy shrine, with its ex- 
quisite canopy, be omitted. Beverley does not ap- 
pear to have had a bishop from its foundation to the 
time of the dissolution of the monasteries, for the 
great officer of the church was the provost (then 
ranking next the chancellor), the sacristan, and the 
precentor. The Archbishop of York held the epit- 
copal prebend of St. Leonard’s altar, and there was 
a a train of canons and chaplains. The last of 
the provosts of Beverley appears to have bees 
Thomas Winter. The stall occupied by the pre 
sent vicar of Beverley is the first on the south side 
of the entrance to the choir, like the stall of the 
dean in a cathedral. This will now probably be 
allotted to the new suffragan. 

A very interesting relic of antiquity is preserved 
in the minster—the fridstool on which criminals 
used to sit when taking sanctuary, called elsewhere 
“cathedra quietudinis vel Perhaps 0 
this very stone sat Sir Jo Holland, uterine 
brother of Richard II., after having slain, # 
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ie froissart tells us, the Lord Ralph Stafford, son of | villa was built for the community in the Green 
. the Rarl of Stafford. The quaint old chronicler | Island, one of the western islands of Scotland, 
thus records the circumstance :— which had belonged to her father. The members 


wre “Sir John hastened to Beverley to take advantage of of the community took no vows, and were at 
bishop the sanctuary of St. John’s Church, whither he went, | liberty to withdraw from it when they pleased, 
sod of merely forfeiting the sum of 1001. which they had 
Times therefore, all these perils, he shut himself up paid admission. It that they 
ached in the sanctuary.” —Cbap. clxx. were strict Socinians. They lived in an elegant 
— Sir John, who was degraded from the title of Duke manner, and entertained themselves with music, 
y is to of Exeter to his former one of Earl of Huntingdon, 
o dis. It may, however, be worth noting that in com- = her romantic institute did not long survive 
4 er. 


ively recent times (in 1850) Beverley had a 7 
fabop, for the Right Rev. John Briggs, who had 
glican in 1833 been consecrated by the title of Bishop of | Britai This 
York Trchis, was nominated to the office by the bull of |°! Great Britain, 2 vols, London, 1769. This 
scopal Pope Pius IX. His tomb may yet be seen in the anonymous work is known to have been the pro- 
used. veyard of the chapel at Hazelwood Hall, the | 2¥ctiom of Thomas Amory, and the precursor of 
ere , that eccentric writer’s ‘Life of John Buncle.’ It 


fe meat Tai ~~ medley of religious and sentimental rhapsodies, 
there and at no great distance from Towton Field. ’ | descriptions of scenery, and occasional fragments 
Seam 4.4. of apparently genuine biography. It gives many 
Rev. Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. additional details about the accomplished Miss 
peng Harcourt and hercompanions. Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
ritish in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ remarks 
A Nuynery.—In Rose’s | that Amory’s impassable crags, fathomless lakes, 
for ‘Biographical Dictionary’ there is a brief memoir | 20d secluded valleys containing imaginary convents 
shire, of Miss Harriet Eusebia Harcourt, who is stated to | of Unitarian monks and nuns, suggest the light- 
mmar have been born in 1706 at Richmond, in York- | headed ramblings of delirium. As the histories of 
2. for shire, She travelled with her father over Europe, | Richmondshire are silent on the subject of Miss 
“7 and on his death, at Constantinople, in 1733, she | Harcourt and her “institute,” it may, I think, be 
returned to England, and, as she inherited a large | safely concluded that they are as mythical as 
utiful perty, she began to establish a convent on her | Rabelais’s monks of Theleme, and that they never 
Per. Forkshive estate, and another in the western isles| had any existencs except in the disordered 
les is of Scotland. These institutions, which were com- | imagination of crack-brained Thomas Amory. 
ating posed chiefly of foreign females, restrained by| Miss Harcourt, I may observe, figures as a real 
uisite neither vows nor austere forms, were dissolved at | historical personage in Hale’s ‘Woman's Record,’ 
oo the death of their patroness in 1745. This account | and in several other biographical compilations of 
t ap. —_ to be derived from Watkin’s ‘ Biographical | recent times. Tompson Cooper, F.S.A. 
ictionary,’ second edition, 1806, where the autho- : : 
a tity cited is ‘Female Worthies,’ the full title of ne ‘le we meddling with the exact 
(then which is ‘ Biographium Foemineum. The Female piled. ettle, this p lea’ as seems to fa qo 
d the Worthies ; or, Memoirs of the most Illustrious | * Piled, higgledy-piggledy assortment of fish, suc 
opie Ladies of all Ages and Nations,’ 2 vols., London, | ** °° would have either in a large and well-filled 
1766. On turning to it I found some additional ‘Ger 
st of respecting Miss Harcourt and her sister- — Vener, 
been . It is said that she was a native of Rich- Po : 
@ondshire, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. In pig 
side the course of her travels she became acquainted and here kettle is plainly used as kettleful, and as 
f the vith some noble nuns in several convents, and was | *iMilar in meaning to huddle. 
ly be to charmed by the goodness of their lives that she Br. Nicnotsoy. 
determined to found a recluse society of Protest-| A Lost Vitt.—This is an expression which, or 
arved ants as soon as it should be in her power to do so. | some other equivalent to it, is frequently found in 
‘inal Immediately after her father’s death she explained | the notes to that most valuable Surtees book, 
rhere the scheme of her institute to some ladies of differ- | ‘ Kirkby’s Inquest.’ Thus, on p. 125, the note to 


5a ent nationalities, who readily accepted her pro-| the name Westingby is, “ This vill has disappeared. 
posal. They came to England in 1734, and a| Its site is probably indicated by Westonby House.” 
, beautifl cloister was erected on Miss Harcourt’s | Again, p. 117, the note to Riclose is, “ Ricolff : 
estate in Richmondshire, and a charming summer | the Ricalf of Domesday Book. A lost vill,” &. 
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I am not sure that this is altogether warranted by 
the circumstances. Of course, if we are to under- 
stand by “vill” a hamlet or village, it may be 
fally justified. But that is isely what I doubt 
in the case of Westingby. re is no — 
that the place so named can ever have been a vill 
in the larger sense. The total extent of geldable 
land in the parish it is part of at the Survey was 
three carucates ; and, extensive as the manor itself 
was—the area is 15,657 acres—yet three parts out 
of four of it are described as “sylva pastilis.” 
Westingby, therefore, can but have been a sub- 
sidiary grant of limited area, and, situated as it is, 
with no space for expansion, simply owes its name 
and being to the fortuitous circumstances that the 
tee gave his name to the place, and that his 
jeendants, as it would appear, remained on the 

nt for some generations. [or there is a vesica- 
Bose jet seal extant, the legend of which is 
“ §. Liholfi de Vestingbi.” This may belong to 
the early part of the thirteenth century, to judge 
by its fashion, and two or three others like, with 
which I am acquainted. A much more veritable 
case of a “lost vill” is, strange to say, found in 
the parish of which I am vicar. There is no vill 
of Danby, if vill be taken to mean the village or 
hamlet so called. I have been asked more times 
than I can remember, “ But where is Danby; the 
village of Danby, I mean?” And the only answer 
that can be given is, “ There is none.” And less 
than a century since there was not a hamlet com- 
prising half a dozen houses together in any part of 
the parish. That there was an original vill of 
Danby, in the fullest sense, goes without saying ; 
but it has disappeared, and its site can only be 
inferred. But the inference is of such a nature 
that practically it amounts to certainty ; and the 
site explains the otherwise anomalous position of 
the parish church, which is in the fields, more than 
a mile away from any group of houses, and near to 
no house whatever. I believe that very much the 
same remarks may be made touching the original 
vill of Egton, and the relative position of the (old) 
parish church as to it and to the modern popula- 
tion’; but I have not had the same opportunity of 
investigating the matter there as I have in my 
own parish, I would be glad to know if analogous 
cases occur in other parts of the kingdom, and 
especially of Yorkshire. I connect the entire dis- 
mop of the old vill of Danby with the change 
of the old system of cultivating the land. When 
the common-field system ceased to be exclusively 
followed, and the lands of the parish began to be 
apportioned in separate holdings, then the tenants 
or occupiers began to settle—almost to “ squat ”— 
on the various plots held by them; and by the 
middle of the seventeenth century these plots 
amounted to nearer 200 than 150. The history of 
this change, from an economic point of view, I 
believe may prove to_be one of very considerable 


interest, and likely to introduce matters for con. 
sideration not hitherto made very prominent jp 
the history of enclosures. J. O. Arxrsoy, 


Tae Porrry or some few 
years ago, I floated to the Palazzo Manfrini, at 
Venice, to see Titian’s famous portrait of Ariosto, 
which Byron so well defined as “the painting of 
poetry, and the poetry of painting,” I was told 
that it had been torn from those walls for ever, 
Alas! the “dead Christ and live apostles ” and the 
‘learned lady centuries old, who might at any 
moment be expected to walk out of her frame,” 
were gone also, What became of these famous pic- 
tures I know not, but it has always been my pride 
and pleasure to view this sublime portrait of 
Ariosto on the walls of our National Gallery. There 
I have seen it, duly docketed “ Ariosto—Titian,” off 
and on these sixteen years. I revered that sem- 
blance of the mighty poet with its gentle face, and 
gradually forgave its abduction from Venice for the 
pleasure that it gave me at home. But within the 
last few days my equanimity has been disturbed 
by an announcement to which I wish to draw 
general attention. Under that portrait of Ariosto 
by Titian—purchased, I presume, as such—I find 
these words :— 

636. Venetian School—Portrait of a Poet, by Palma 

1480. 1528, 
There is something peculiarly cautious about that 
announcement, for it would not have been wise to 
say, ‘* Portrait of Ariosto, by Palma,” because, 
according to Vasari, Ariosto died at least seven 
years before the birth of the elder Palma, and it is 
obviously to the elder Palma that this poet’s por 
trait is attributed, although the dates given are 
singularly inaccurate. 

The elder Palma is said by Vasari to have been 
forty-eight years of age at the time of his death in 
1588. I believe that both Pilkington and D’Argen- 
ville agree in that statement. We may thus fix 
1540 as the date of his birth. Ariosto was born in 
1474, and died, at the age of fifty-nine years, in 
1533. As this portrait represents a young man— 
presumably Ariosto—of about thirty summers, it 
follows that it must have been painted in 1504, 
when Titian was in his twenty-fifth year. Palma 
was not born till thirty-six years later. But it may 
be urged that this portrait represents some obscure 
Venetian songster, and not the sublime author of the 
‘Orlando Farioso.’ Against that assumption I ad- 
vance the following facts :—(1) Titian is known to 
have painted portraits of his friends Ariosto an 
Peter Aretino; (2) for three hundred years this 
portrait has always been considered as a semblance 
of Ariosto by Titian; (3) the elder Palms, although 
justly celebrated, never attained to anything 90 
lofty either in conception or in colouring. 
fact that Palma was a disciple of Titian seems 
be the sole ground upon which this arbitrary 
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is based ; and I venture to protest, on pub- 
against its free-and-easy acceptance 
without the most ample verification. 
Ricuarp Epecumse. 
$8, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


Mistake 1n ‘Dompey anp Son.’— 
Ms. F. A. calls attention S. vii. 
406) to a mistake in this story in confounding two 

of cards, with which we may therefore pre- 
sume that Dickens was not familiar. Iam abso- 
ay ignorant of these games; but have often 

ered whether a very remarkable mistake or 
slip in the same novel respecting the New Testa- 
ment has ever been noticed. The edition known 
to me is the original one, as it came out in parts, 
and I am unable to say whether the mistake, which 
is as follows, has been corrected since. Dr. Blimber, 
who, notwithstanding his pomposity, &c., is, I pre- 
sume, intended to be a scholar, not an ignoramus 
like Squeers, imposes it as a penalty on the boy 
Johnson to repeat by heart from the Greek Testa- 
ment St. Paul’s first Epistle to the Ephesians. 
Could Dickens have been ignorant that there is 
only one Epistle to the Ephesians in the New 

ent ? W. T. 
Blackheath . 


Battow.— Mr. Stevenson’s Nottingham re- 
searches have re-established this disputed word, 
ted by Shakspere in ‘Lear,’ Act IV. sc. vi.; 
mention is found of “ ballow-wood” (1621); ‘un 
bacalo, tipped with iron,” defined as a “ ballowe- 
tafe” (1503-4). The subject opened 6 S. xi. 
167. We have since heard of ‘‘ Ballow (bal-oa), 
a stick, a walking-stick, a cudgel (Kent) ”; cf. 
bale, evil ; O.H.G. balo. Grose reported ballow, a 

; ef. pole, polo; bale, balo. I deem it sacri- 
to fling such an epithet as “‘ bogus word” at 
re! Will Dr. please note 


A. Hat. 
13, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


Mixster.—It is commonly supposed that this 
term means 4 monastery, or the church belonging 
toa monastery. No doubt, etymologically, it is 
merely another form of monastery (Skeat). But in 
ty the use of it has considerably changed. 
ia ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 §. vii. 480, a correspondent is 
informed that “‘ the term indicates that a monastery 
previously existed on the site.” But in 7 S. vii. 
459, the reviewer of Fenland Notes and Queries 
dbjects that Lincoln Minster is called “Cathedral” 
m™ the cover; whereas no monastery, I believe, 
wer existed on that site. I am even doubtful 
whether the term “ Lincoln Minster” is more than 
So Peratively modern one, adopted in rivalry to 

ork. York and Ripon have always been called 
orem but not because of monastic origin ; and 
Mie late Mr. Mackenzie Walcott, in his book on 
English Minsters,’ has to omit them, because, 


although minsters, they were not monasteries. 
Many place-names of towns and villages end in 
-minster. Where this is the case, and has been so 
from early times, I think it will be found, on ex- 
amination, that in all such places there were once 
sites of very ancient Saxon churches. Whether 
their foundations were regular or secular seems 
nothing to the purpose. I conceive that they were 
the places whence religious light was diffused in 
their neighbourhood by a community of clergy, 
before the bounds of separate parishes were settled. 
Such may have been ‘‘ the minster” of which the 
ruins remain at South Elmham, St. George, Suf- 
folk (‘ Suffolk Archwology,’ iv. i.). If so, a list of 
all places having names compounded with “ min- 
ster” might throw light on the earliest settlements 
of Christianity in Saxon times. In some places, as 
Warminster, the name remains, while the parish 
church is not on the same site as the former Saxon 
one, and it is, therefore, incorrect to speak of the 
present church as “the Minster,” as the newspapers 
have it. I think it will be found, also, that the first 
syllable of place-names ending in -minster are 
words expressive of locality, chiefly rivers, and not 
names of persons or families, as is usual in the 
names ending in -ing, -ton, &c., as Axminster, 
Ilminster, Kidderminster, Leominster, Sturmin- 
ster (two), Warminster, Yetminster; or Upminster, 
Southminster, Westminster. Minster alone occurs 
also in Cornwall, Sheppey, and Thanet ; others are 
Beaminster, Bedminster, Iwerne Minster, Minster 
Lovell, Minsterley, and Minsterworth. This 
general absence of patronymics appears to point to 
a very early time, and to show that such minsters 
were not then parish churches. The six minsters 
in Bernicia and six in Deira which Oswia, before 
the battle of Winwidfield, vowed to build in his 
kingdom were probably monasteries; and it does 
not follow that the word would be found retained 
in the names of those places at the present day. 
OC. R. Maynina, 
Diss Rectory. 


A Jewet rx a Serrent’s Heap.—It is doubt- 

ful whether Shakspere’s toad, 
Ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 

but there is a belief current in all parts of India 
that a certain variety of snakes, called Shesh Nag, 
when it attains the age of 1,000 years, has a precious 
jewel formed in its head. This jewel, it is affirmed, 
possesses the quality of sucking up the poison of 
the deadliest snake, if applied to the wounded 
part, Strangely enough, a Parsi gentleman is 
reputed to possess this invaluable jewel, according 
to a correspondent of a Gujarati weekly published at 
Wadhwan, in Gujarat. The correspondent says 


| 


that when the present owner—who, by the way, is 
now sixty-three—was twenty-three years old, he 
lighted upon a snake of the above-mentioned 
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variety, which he killed. Then he found the jewel 
in his head. It has already saved several lives, 
Last year, when Mr. Vidal, the collector of the 
district, was there, it was shown to him too. The 
jewel is said to contain a thin, crescent-like fibre, 
which unceasingly oscillates in the centre. His 
Highness the Gaikwar of Baroda, H.H. the 
Maharajah of Kolhapur, and several other native 
princes are said to have offered several hundred 
thousand rupees for this unique jewel. The name 
of the owner is Mr. Framji Da?dbbdi Govekar, 
Tarapur, Bombay Presidency. 

There is another belief prevalent in India that if 
a man be sleeping, no matter where, and a Shesh 
Nédg come and sit beside him with the hood spread 
over the sleeper’s face, the latter is sure to be a son 
of fortune. Popular tradition assigns the same 
reason to the rise of Haidar Ali of Mysore from a 
common soldier. D. D. 


Arrusz.—This adjective’appears to have escaped 
the notice of the editors of the ‘ New English Dic- 
tionary.’ It is to be found in the ‘ Diary of a 
Visit to England,’ by Dr. Thomas Campbell, in 
1775, p. 259. Napier’s edition of Boswell (Bohn’s 
edition), 1884, Johnsoniana volume: “I could 
clearly see he [Dr. Johnson] was fond of having 
his quaint things laughed at, and they (without any 
force) gratified my propensity to affuse grinning.” 

Hatxett Lorp. 


Gorrue’s Last Worps.—These are said to have 
been “ Mehr Licht!” (more light !), and they are 
often quoted as if they were regarded as worthy of 
a philosopher and a great writer. I suppose, 
therefore, that they are commonly looked upon as 
having reference to increased enlightenment of the 
mind and soul only, which we must, or should, all 
of us desire and long for. But I am very much 
afraid that Goethe had nothing more in his mind 
than plain ordinary physical light. On the near 
approach of death, light, which in the case of old 
people has been for years gradually producing less 
and less impression on the sensorium, ceases all at 
once almost, in many cases, to produce more than 
the faintest impression, and so the dying person 
imagines himself to be in the dark, and calls out for 
more light. And this, no doubt, was the case with 
Goethe. F, Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Otp Joxes 1x New Dress.—In Mr. Serjeant 
Robinson’s ‘Bench and Bar,’ just published, he 
ascribes to the late Lord Chelmsford an anecdote 
which had hitherto been assigned to Douglas 
Jerrold, that the boastful Samuel Warren said 
he had dined at the Duke of Leeds’, and was sur- 
prised to find “that no fish of any kind was 
served.” “That is easily accoun for,” said 


lectures, ‘Wit and Humour,’ I have quoted the 
substance of this anecdote, attributing it to Douglas 
Jerrold ; and I believe that it will be found to be 
his witticism. In Sir William Fraser's new 
anecdotal volume on Wellington, he quotes Mr, 
Roebuck’s assertion (it was in a speech at Salis. 
bury) that a Hampshire labourer, “‘a shrewd, 
clever fellow,” on being told of the duke’s death, 
said, “Oh, sir, I be very sorry for he ; but who 
wor he?” (See an article on this in Cornhill Maga- 
zine, V. 327.) Now this anecdote is most impro- 
bable, and was evidently founded on the story told 
by Southey, and to be read in most modern jest 
books, that an old woman, who lived in a retired 
village in the West of England, on being told that 
the King of Prussia, Frederick the Great, was 
dead, exclaimed, “Is a’, is a’? The King o’ Prussia! 
And who may he be?” This anecdote is far more 
likely to be true than the one that has evidently 
been based upon it. Curnsert Bens, 


CuURCH DECORATED wits Bovcss.—In 
the Essex Standard I read that when the work of 
repair of the church at Tendring, in Essex, was 
finished, on Whit Sunday and Trinity Sunday, in 
accordance with ancient custom, birch 
adorned the benches. H. A. W. 


Bomptiovus, 1rs Date.—In the first edition of 
his ‘ Philology,’ printed at Oxford in 1871, Prof. 
Earle assigns too late a date to this word in a para- 
graph at p. 347: “ Bumptious was a slang Oxford 
adjective which started about 1841. It is now 
sometimes seen in literature.” The word was in 
common use when I went to Oxford in 1835, and 
had no doubt been current for years. The ‘ New 
English Dictionary ’ quotes it from Clare in 1821, 
and from Madame D’Arblay in 1803. The error 
has probably been corrected in later editions. 

W. E. Bocxceyr. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Arriancep Bripgs IMPALING ARMS OF IN- 
TENDED Huspanps.—Can any of your readers tell 
me of any instances in which the arms of a couple 
have been impaled when they were sflian 
merely, and never actually married? I know of 
two only. The Princess Joan, second daughter of 
King Edward III., died on her way into Spain in 
1348, and was never actually married to the In- 
fante Pedro (the Cruel), who was hastening to 
meet her at the frontier. Her arms, impaled with 
his, are enamelled in an escutcheon on the south 
side of King Edward’s tomb in Westminster 


Thesiger; “they had probably eaten it all up- 
stairs.” For many years past, ia one of my public | 


Abbey. Another Princess Joan, niece of the 
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shore, second daughter of Thomas, Duke of Glou- 
geter, youngest son of King Edward III., was 
sfianced to Gilbert, Lord Talbot, of Goderich 
Castle and Blackmere. She was “designed to be 
married” to the said Gilbert, but no such mar- 
riage appeared to have taken place at the time of 
bis mother, Eleanor, Duchess of Gloucester’s, 
death on October 3, 1499. She herself died 
Angust 16 following. Her Inquisition, which is 
dated August 24 to September 20, 1400, makes 
no mention of any marriage whatever. 

Sandford says she was the mother of Gilbert’s 
daughter Ankaret, but in this he is clearly wrong. 
Ankaret’s mother was one Beatrice, of the house of 
Pinto in Portugal. The Princess Joan of Glou- 
cester certainly had no children. The arms of the 
mid Gilbert, Lord Talbot, and of the Princess 
Joan Plantagenet were impaled (temp. Charles II.) 
in a stained glass window at Whitchurch, co. 
Salop, and may possibly be seen there still. 

I should be glad to know of any other —— 


Florence. 


“Tas Cock,” arias “ Krne’s Arms,” Tavern, 
Torsitt Srreet.—In Archer's ‘ Vestiges of Old 
London,’ 4to., 1851, there is figured “a representa- 
tion of the Adoration of the Magi, a piece of 
wood-carving,’ preserved in the above-named 
tavern. The house has been for many years de- 
stroyed, and now a part of the Aquarium occupies 
its site. What became of this curious piece of 
carving? It is much praised by Archer, and Mac- 
kenzie Walcott, in his ‘ Memorials of Westminster’ 
(p. 281), has the following: — 

“In the parlour there is a massive carving of the 
Adoration of the Magi in solid oak, very ancient ; and 
an alto-relievo of Abraham offering up Isaac, which is 
let into a slab, but has less of artistical design in it than 


the former.” 
J. Masxett, 


Evie. —Calmet’s ‘ Dict.’ (i. 385) gives the name 
of “the certain man at Lystra, impotent in his 
feet” (Acts xiv. 8), as Enée, or, I suppose, Avaeas. 
Ibis given as quidam vir in the Valgate. Where 
does he get it from ? C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Mittoy.--The late Mark Pattison, in his work 
on Milton, states that the poet did not believe in 
the immortality of the soul. Can any one point 
out any passage in Milton’s writings which lends 
any colour to this view ? 

Caartes DransFiELD. 

Alfred Street, Harpurhey, Manchester. 


Narcratization anp Reraospective Leeiti- 
uization.—I read in Townshend’s ‘ Historical 
llections ’ of the four last parliaments of Queen 
Elizabeth that in 1592 an Act was brought up 
from the Commons to the Lords “for the natural- 
ming and making free of William Sidney, eldest 


son of Robert Sidney, Knt., Governour of Flush- 
ing, and Dame Barbara, his wife ; and also Pere- 
grine Wingfield, son and heir of Sir Robert Wing- 
field, Knt., and Dame Susan, Countess of Kent, 
his wife.” What is the meaning of this process ? 
It can scarcely be the legitimization of persons 
concerning whose birth there was a doubt ; for 
that is a process unknown to English law, though 
common in Scotland. But what else can it mean ? 
E, Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Cecitite Orper.—The Western Morning News, 
in reporting the death of Lord A. P. Cecil by a 
boat accident in America on June 12, says, ‘* He 
was the head of the Cecilite religious order.” Oan 
any correspondent kindly inform me of the belief, 
organization, &c., of this order ? 

Frep. ©. Frost. 

Teignmouth. 


Sr. Psatmop or Saumay, Firreents Century. 
—Where was this saint born in Ireland? He led 
an eremitical life at Limousin, where he acquired 
great reputation for his sanctity and miracles, and 
died 589. W. Love... 

Temple Chamber. 


“Mawpe tn Box.”—In an old will, dated 1563, I 
find named “a silver mawdelin box.” What was 
its use? Was it a “ Magdalen,” or ointment box ? 

W. Bory. 


Avutnorsnir or Lines.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ kindly furnish me with any clue to the 
authorship of the following lines ?— 

Eja! age ; Sublimos tentet Natura recessu3 
Nam tangente Deo fervidus ignis eris. 
They are to be seen under a portrait of Giordano 
Bruno, which serves as a frontispiece to a volume 
about him. I am at present unable to give any 
more accurate account of the volume in question. 
The lines probably refer to some of Bruno’s half- 
mystical, and sometimes apparently only half- 
Christian, speculations. 
T. Avotpaus 
Budleigh Salterton. 


Avrnors or Ericrams Waytep.—Can any 
of your readers give me the names of the authors 
of the following epigrams /— 

Si placeat brevitas, hoc breve carmen habe. 
« Femina dux facti: facti dux femina—” *‘ Quid tum?”’ 

“Quid tum? Tum facti femina dux fuit.” “0!” 

C. L. Dopason. 


Ricumonp (Scrrey) Rarts-Booxs, 1650 To 
1800.—Are there any in existence ; and, if so, 
where can they be consulted? I have heard it 
whispered that some parochial books were in a 
cellar of a house in Richmond, and that a person 
who took that house subsequently invited some 
boys to remove them to Richmond Green to assist 
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the bonfire November 5 celebration. Can this be 
true; and, if so, what was the nature of these 
books ? C. Mason. 


Everns.—What would now be called the library 
of the Prince Eugene? It is said to have con- 
tained the unique MS. of the spurious Gospel of 
St. Barnabas. De la Monnoye sets out that this 
was forged by the Turks to elevate Mahomet. The 
Epistle of St. Barnabas, though held by the Church 
uncanonical, is by Jerome said to be most valu- 
able. If it be written by St. Barnabas, and is 
valuable, why should it not be canonical? In- 
fallible Popes in council are about as satisfactory 
as other commentators. ©. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Henry V. anp tHe Sixta Eart or Dzs- 
monD.—Gilbert has the following (‘ Viceroys of 
Ireland,’ p. 308) & propos of the burial in 1420 at 
Paris of the above exiled earl :—“ The deposed 
Earl died at Rouen, and his Kinsman, King Henry 
V., is said to have attended his funeral.” The 
italics are mine. What does Gilbert mean by 
“kinsman”? Does he assume a blood relation- 
ship, or point merely to a common Norman de- 
scent ? J. B.S. 

Manchester. 


Setecrioy or Porerry sy a Germay.—Can 
any of your readers tell me whether such a thing 
as a book of poetry by a German exists in the 
English language? Fraxz Lupwie Scuwany. 


Pronunciation or Prorer Names, &c.—In 
Cadogan is the accent on the first or second syl- 
lable? I have heard it frequently pronounced 
Caduggan, but sometimes Ca’dogan. In the House 
y Lords Journals of May 7 I read, “‘ The Lord 

mers took the oath.” How should Somers be 
pronounced ? 


[The customary pronunciation is “ Caduggan,” 
gga 


Ciczroye.—In his communication on ‘ Human 
Leather,’ A. H. makes use of the word cicerone. 
I should be much obliged to any one who would 
tell me when the word was first introduced. In 
Dr. Joh ’s ‘Dictionary,’ 1818 edition, it is 
mentioned as being “of modern introduction to 


our 


{In the ‘Encyclopedic Dictio @ quotation is 
given from Shenstone. } 


Mount Pieasant.—There are several places 
bearing this name in England, ¢. g., Mount Plea- 
sant, near Liverpool, where there is, I believe, a 
convent of the Sisters of Notre Dame, and a farm 
near Kirton-in-Lindsey, Lincolnshire, which has 
borne this name sixty or seventy years, and pro- 
bably for a far longer period. am anxious to 
know whether this is an old name, or whether it 
is a modern invention. K. P. D. E. 


Hazino.—What is the derivation of this word, 
which means practical joking or bullying? It is 
used in General P. H. Sheridan’s ‘Memoirs,’ At 
p. 9 he says:— 

“ Quickly following my admission I was broken in by 
a course of hazing, with many of the approved methods 
that the cadets had handed down from year to year 
since the Academy was founded ; still I escaped exces. 
sive persecution, although there were in my day 
occurrences so extreme as to call forth condemnation 
and an endeavour to suppress the senseless custom which 
an improved civilization has now about eradicated not 
only at West Point but at other colleges.” 

Mr. J. H. Farmer, in his ‘ Americanisms Old and 
New,’ says at p. 291:— 

“ Haze, to (1) frolic, to play practical jokes. The 
term is applied either to the harmless fun and nonsense 
of schoolgirls, or euphemistically in describing a drunken 
spree. ‘The deeply rooted custom of hazing the new 
cadets has been successfully suppressed, and no instance 
of ill treatment has been brought to the knowledge of 
the superintendent’ (‘Official Report of West Point 
Academy’). ‘So woman is completing her conquests of 
the planet! She rows, she smokes, she preaches, she 
hazes, she shoots, she rides, and now she has lassoed the 
iron grasshopper (the bicycle) that man has hitherto ex. 
clusively bestridden, and has fearlessly mounted it,’ ke 
(Philadelphia Bulletin, February 27, 1888). (2) Amongst: 
sailors, to Aaze is used when work is being carried out at 
high pressure.” 

Mr. Farmer gives several meanings of the word, 
but no derivation, and perhaps it has none. 
Beruett. 

Rise Park, Hull. 


or Boor.— 

“ A description of | Millenium Hall, | and the | Coun- 
try adjacent : | Together with the | characters of the 
Inhabitants | And such Historical | Anecdotes and Re- 
flections, | as | May excite in the Reader proper Senti- 
ments of | Humanity, and lead the Mind to the Love of 

| Virtue, | By | a Gentleman on his Travels. | London: 

Printed for J. Newbery, at the Bible and Sun, | in St 

aul’s Church- Yard. | mpcotx1.” 
By whom was the above work written, and is 
the title-page transcribed that of the first edi- 
tion ? F, W. D. 


Joun Lampert, son or Tuomas, HeRatd.— 
At what period did John Lambert live, who wrote 
an ‘Ordinary of Arms? He is said to have been 
born at Skipton, in Yorkshire. His volume, on 
vellum, occurred in a recent sale at Sotho 


Merropourtan Oatneprat.—In The Month 


for July appears an article by the editor on ‘The 
Rarele at St. Paul’s and the Peril of Idolatry. 
An extract from the Lord Chief Justice's decision 
is given, in which his lordship refers to St. Paul's 
as the metropolitan cathedral. Surely Canterbury, 
being the seat of the chief bishop of the Anglican 
Church, is the metropolitan cathedral, and Lanne 
is merely one of the suffragan sees! No re 
some of your learned Protestant readers will 
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able to inform me if St. Paul’s has any right to be 
called a metropolitan cathedral. I conclude the 
fact of its being situate in the British metropolis 
doesnot give it a claim to the superior designa- 
tion. Henri Le 


‘Tar Lost Ducuess.’—When did the novelette 
entitled ‘The Lost Duchess’ appear? Was it in 
the Illustrated London News or Graphic? Is it 
by Arthur Griffiths ? Nemo. 

emple, 


Cot. Ricnarp what family 
did this gentleman belong? He married Johanna, 
the youngest daughter of Sir Bevill Grenville, 
Kat., of Stow, co. Cornwall, and in ‘ Letters from 
Dorothy Osborne to Sir Wm. Temple, 1652-54’ 
(Griffith, Farran & Co., 1888), he is described as 
“the veriest beast that ever was.” =~ &. %. 


ParsucKLe.—What is the etymology of this 
word? Skinner is not afraid of it, but Prof. Skeat 
omits it, perhaps as too technical a word for his 
‘Dictionary.’ Jutian MarsHatt. 


Fotuam.—I am engaged upon a history of this 
parish, and should be grateful to any readers for 
early references to the place and allusions to it in 
out-of-the-way corners of literature. Quaint and 
interesting advertisements, news paragraphs, &-., 
occurring in old magazine literature and news- 
papers, in any way referring to Fulham, to Fulham 
worthies, highwaymen, blacklegs, or other evil- 
doers, would be most acceptable. Replies may be 
sent to me direct. Cuas. Jas, Féret. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Barive.—Can any one explain the following 
pee in an unpublished letter of William Lamb, 

rd Melbourne, dated February, 1800 ?—“ Adair 
ought to see it [one of William Lamb’s poems] 
to make up for Barine.” Adair is, of course, Fox’s 
friend Sir Robert Adair; but who or what is 
Barine ? 8. 


Taz Works or Hovcutoy.—Has there 
been published since his death (August 11, 1885) a 
complete edition of the verse and prose works of the 
late Lord Houghton (Richard Monckton Milnes) ? 
If there has not been, I trust that the owner of 
the copyright will shortly supply the deficiency. 

re are those, and the present writer is among 
the number, who regard him as one of the most 
noteworthy poets among our contemporaries. 
ASTARTE. 
(No complete edition has, we believe, yet been issued. } 


Sapex Bec.—Apropos to the Shah’s visit, I 
should be glad to have some account of ‘the above 
—Saith Satoon, Sadek Beg—whose portrait I 

ve, It was published in London, December, 
1824, by Dickinson, New Bond Street, and printed 


by Hullmandell. I have a faint remembrance of 
having seen him at my father’s house in New- 
castle-on-Tyne. I believe he brought letters of 
introduction from Sir Robert Ker Porter, with 
whom he was well acquainted. I rather think he 
came afterwards to England as Persian ambas- 
sador. E. H. A. 


Ricuarp Hourroy, M.P. for Southwark from 
1584 till 1598, described variously as “ esq.,” 
“ armorer,” and “of Southwark, What 
is known of him? . D. Pink. 


BatityHack.—“Go to Ballyhack” is a phrase 
of frequent use in New England, and more or less 
in other parts of the United States. As I do not 
find Ballyhack in the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ 
it seems pertinent to ask whether it is one of the 
few Americanisms which have eluded the Argus 
eyes of Dr. Murray, or whether the term is un- 
known in Old England. James D, Burier. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


AvurHors oF Quotations WanTED. — 
With you my superlative maiden 
There can no comparison be. Virginia, 
Clad in the gorgeous myo: of the East, 
Not e’en Shah Abbas at his richest feast 
Felt so elate as Regee Pak, &c, 
He never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor paltered with Eternal God for poe 


The poet’s your only practical man, 
Judge of the things of life he can. 
Food and toys, Rosert LovrHeEan. 


Replies, 


REGIMENT OF SCOTS. 
(7™ vii. 308.) 

I cannot find the name of John Lang amongst 
the commanding officers of existing British regi- 
ments which had one time a connexion with Hol- 
land. The English, Irish, and Scotch soldiers in 
the pay of the States General were very numerous, 
amounting in 1626 to no fewer than 19,970 officers 
and men. 

The Baffs (East Kent Regiment, late 3rd Foot) 
was raised in England in 1572 to assist the Dutch 
in their struggle against Spain, and remained in 
that service until 1665, with the exception of a 
short time when Queen Elizabeth obtained their 
assistance during some disturbance in Ireland. In 
1665 a war broke out between England and Hol- 
land, and King Charles II. demanded the return 
of the corps to England. The regiment arrived 
under the command of Col. John Cromwell, a 
relative of the late Lord Protector, who received 
His Majesty’s permission to change his name to 
Williams. Col. Robert Sydney was appointed 
commanding officer, and the regiment was taken 
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on the English establishment May 31, 1665. It 
was afterwards commonly called “the Holland 
Regiment.” 

The Northumberland Fusiliers (late 5th Foot) 
was raised at Bois le Duc in 1674. Its first com- 
manding officer was Col. Daniel O’Brien, Viscount 
Clare, who obtained the services of many of his 
compatriots. It was therefore known as “the 
Irish Regiment.” In 1688, when it came over 
with King William III. from Holland, it was com- 
manded by Col, Edward Lloyd. 

The Royal Warwickshire Regiment (late 6th 
Foot) was raised in England in 1673 for the ser- 
vice of the States General of Holland. It served 
for twelve years on the Continent, and was present 
at several sieges and battles— Grave (1674), 
Maestricht (1676), Mont Cassel (1677), and St. 
Denis (1678). Events transpired in 1685 which 
occasioned its recal, and it was taken on the Eng- 
lish establishment. Its first commanding officer 
was Sir Walter Vane, but Sir Henry Bellasis was 
colonel when it returned to England, Cols. Lilling- 
ton and Astley having been in command in the 
interim between the resignation of Sir H. Vane 
and the appointment of Col. Bellasis. 

We come now to the consideration of the Scot- 
tish troops in the service of the Netherland Govern- 
ment, and find that at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century a number of Scottish mercenaries 
entered into the service of the States General ; but 
as shortly afterwards a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded for twelve years, the Dutch had no use for 
them. They accordingly accepted an offer in 1613 
from Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, and 
while serving him their numbers were considerably 
augmented by the arrival of fresh recruits from 
Scotland. 

The Scots in the service of the Swedish king 
were organized into several regiments, one of which 
was commanded in 1625 by a Col. John Hepburn. 
This officer afterwards left Sweden, and in 1633 
proceeded to France, where he obtained a com- 
mission from Louis XIII. to reorganize the Scot- 
tish troops in the service of France. The newly- 
formed corps was named after its commander “ Le 
Regiment d’ Hebron (or Hepburn),” and formed a part 
ofthe army of Marshal de la Force, which, after having 
raised the siege of Heidelberg, marched to Landau, 
and effected a junction with the Swedish army, 
under the Duke of Saxe Weimar. In this army 
was the Swedish Scot regiment which had been 
formerly commanded by Sir John Hepburn, and 
an amalgamation of it with the Regiment d’Hebron 
took place. Sir John was killed at Saverne June 
21, 1636, and was succeeded in his command by 
his kinsman, Col. James Hepburn, who retained 
the position for a few months only, as Lord James 
Douglas was appointed colonel in 1637, He was 
succeeded by his namesake, George Douglas, Earl 
of Dumbarton, who was in command of the regi- 


ment at Avennes on the Restoration of Charles II, 
and the corps being sent for by that king, it 
arrived from France in 1661, and from that time 
has been on the strength of the British army. It 
is considered the senior regiment of the service, 
and from its antiquity has received the sobriquet 
of “Pontius Pilate’s Bodyguard.” It is known 
officially at present as the Royal Scots Lothian 
Regiment. The Earl of Dumbarton remained in 
command from October 21, 1645, until 1681, when 
he was succeeded by the Duke of Schomberg. 

Another Scots regiment in the Dutch service 
was formed of recruits from Scotland so early as 
1586. This corps came over from Holland with 
William III., and remained in England for three 
years. It returned to the Netherlands in 1691, 
where it remained for upwards of a century. In 
1793 it again returned to England, where it was 
known as “the Scotch Brigade.” It was taken on 
the British establishment, and Col. Francis Dundas 
was appointed commanding officer on October 9, 
1794. As the Scotch Brigade it served until 1802, 
when the numerical title of the 94th Foot was 
given to it. This regiment distinguished itself at 
the siege of Seringapatam (1799), Matagorda(1810), 
Sabugal, Fuentes d’Onor, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Nivelle, Orthes, Toulouse, &. 
It merited a better fate than to be disbanded in 
1818. The present Second Battalion Connaught 
Rangers (late 94th Regiment) was raised in Glas- 
gow in 1823, and has fallen heir to the honours of 
the old Scottish Brigade. 

I do not know of any others regiments now la 
existence which can trace a connexion with Hol- 
land. Nor can I, as I have said before, find the 
name of John Lang. He was probably an officer 
in temporary command. 

R. Stewart Patrersoy, 
Chaplain H. M. Forces. 
Cork. 


Hossuir §. vii. 370).—Many, like myself, 
will be anxious to have J. T. F.’s conjecture as to 
the meaning of this word. Looking at its form it 
would seem to be the A.-S. “ Hus-scipe, hus-scypt, 
house-ship, domestic state, a family,” as in Bos- 
worth’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1838, after Lye and Somner, 
bat excluded from the new 
authority has, I suppose, been found for its use. 
In the ycalandic however, there is 
“ Hiisa-skipan, the order, arrangement of build- 
ings,” and huse-scipe is a possible form, of which 
the word in question may be a survival. As from 
the noun worship we have the verb to worship, 
from the noun house-ship there may have come the 
verb to house-ship, or husship; but with what 
meaning? Wall, in his ‘ History of Baptism, com- 
ments on the practice of celebrating baptisms 12 
the houses of the great and wealthy, instead of in 
the churches, and associating feasting with the re- 
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ligious ceremony, so that to husship may mean to 
provide the house and feast at the christening—a 
very appropriate duty for an uncle to undertake. 
Another conjecture may be hazarded, that it may 
mean “adopted,” taken into his house and family. 
In the query the godmother is described as “ M'* 
my lady harper alderwoman,” which is the feminine 
of alderman, and used in a general sense for a per- 
son of rank, or noble, as aldermen, eldermen, have 
that meaning assigned to them in Halliwell’s ‘Dic- 
tionary.’ It is called in the ‘N. E. D.’ a “nonce” 
word, with a reference to Brome’s play ‘The An- 
tipodes’; but the above entry shows that it was in 
ordinary use. W. E. Bucxtey. 


Can husship have anything to do with the 
sacrament? “Husseling people” were “communi- 
cants at the sacrament.” See Littleton (1693), 
Bailey (1782), &c. J. F. Manserca. 

Liverpool. 

The word looks much like a misrepresentation 
of gossip. A child’s two godfathers, one god- 
mother, and a superfluous “unkle” gossiped him— 
i.¢., brought him to baptism, and “stood” to him. 

C. B. Mount. 

Most likely written for gossip, and therefore 
meaning to act as godfather or godmother at a 
baptism. Jutius 


Bawxes 8. vii. 489).—If Mr. C. A. Warp 
will refer to Murray’s 1838 edition of Moore's 
‘Life of Byron,’ pp. 41, 42, 60, 87, 162, 173, 176, 
421, 428, 435, 437, 457, he will find that William 
Bankes was highly esteemed by the poet. He was 
a member of Parliament and a traveller. I have 
not been able to consult other works, but Mr. 
Warp will soon be able to gather full particulars 
by reference to contemporaneous biographies. 

Ricnarp Epsecumss. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 


An account of William John Bankes is given in 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ vol. iii. 
A man who was the life-long friend of Lord Byron 
and Hobhouse must have been possessed of some- 
thing more than mere ——— 

DWARD M, BorraJo. 

The Library, Guildhall, £.C. 


If Me. Warp will consult the third volume of 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ he will 
find a record of William John Bankes, the friend 
of Byron, Hobhouse, and C. S. Matthews. 

G. F. R. B. 


Aorerine §. viii. 8).—This is an obvious 
misprint for antherine, a kind of poplin. See 
New English Dictionary,’ sub voce. Q. V. 


_Porrrarr or Cromwetu’s Wire (7" vii. 308, 
470).—H. J. A. may like to be referred to Cham- 


engraving from the old cookery book to which 
Granger refers in the extract given by Mr. Man- 
SERGH is reproduced. ALPHA. 


Georce Hancer, Fourta Baron Coleraine 
(7™ §. vi. 47, 95, 294, 433).—His short will, dated 
January 10, 1823, was proved August 3, 1824 
(P.C.C., 458, Erskine). Daniet Hipwstt. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Seven Crericat Orpers §. vi. 28, 71; 
vii. 149).—When exact information is wanted as 
to the practice of a Church or communion, surely 
the best thing to be done is to apply to its autho- 
rized books. In the case of the orders of the 
modern Church of Rome it would seem best to go 
at once to the modern Pontifical. For this purpose 
I have used a Pontificale Romanum published at 
Rome in 1868 by the Congregation “de Propaganda 
Fide,” comparing it withan Antwerpedition of 1765. 
These both belong to that series of revised and 
reformed liturgical books which was begun after 
the Council of Trent by Pius V. with his Breviary 
and Missal in 1568 and 1570, continued by Paul 
V. in his Rituale, and by Clement VIII. in this 
Pontifical. I have also compared with these an 
unreformed Pontificale Romanum printed at Venice 
by Junta in 1520, and the edition of the Pontifical 
with learned notes by Catalani (Paris, 1850). 

When the bishop is about to confer orders, he 
gives to the ordinands a short address, which con- 
tains a summary of their duties ; and I do not find 
that the Pontifical agrees in every case with Mr. 
T. ADoLPuus TROLLOPE’S Views. "For example, the 
Pontifical tells us that the reader’s duties are as 
follows: “Lectorem siquidem oportet legere ea 
que (vel ei qui) predicat ; et lectiones cantare ; 
et benedicere panem et omnes fructus novos.” 
Mr. Trottore does not tell us of this last rite. 
In the same way, to the sub-deacons the bishop 
says: “‘Subdiaconus autem oportet aquam ad 
ministerium altaris preparare; Diacono minis- 
trare; pallas altaris, et corporalia abluere ; Calicem, 
et Patenam in usum sacrificii eidem offerre.” 
Whether the sub-deacon pours the wine into the 
chalice seems doubtful. The Pian Missal contains 
the following rubric at the offertory : “ Diaconus 
ministrat vinum, Subdiaconus aquam in Calice.” 
Is it also the fact that the priest reads the gospel ? 
Is it not rather the deacon? As to the age of 
candidates, the Pontifical gives the following rules: 
“Nullus ad Subdiaconatus Ordinem ante vigesi- 
mum secundum, ad Diaconatus ante vigesimum 
tertium, ad Presbyteratus ante vigesimum quin- 
tum zetatis sue annum promoveatur.” All the 
editions of the Roman Pontifical that [ have by 
me agree with the Rev. E. Marsaatt and Mr. 
Henri Le Lossicet in placing the exorcist be- 
tween the reader and the acolyte. 

It would be interesting, too, if Mr. TroLtorz 


bers’s ‘Book of Days,’ vol. ii. p. 426, where the 


would give us his reasons for disagreeing with the 
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modern scholars who regard the Ignatian epistle to 
the Antiochenes as spurious. 

There are good historical articles on each of the 
seven orders, under their respective names, in 
Smith and Cheetham’s ‘Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities.’ J. Wicknam Leco. 

47, Green Street, W. 


Gotpsmitu (7" v. 368; vi. 34).— 
The origin of the second couplet in the ‘ Traveller’ 
seems to be due to an incident that befel Gold- 
* smith in the course of his wanderings, as will be 
seen from the following passage in the author's 
‘ Life,’ by Forster, book i. chap. v. :— 

“In Carinthia the incident occurred with which his 
famous couplet has too hastily reproached a people, 
when, sinking with fatigue, after a long day’s toilsome 
walk, he was turned from a peasant’s hut at which he 
implored a lodging.” 

D. D. 


Heet-siock (7" §. vii. 468).—Does not the 
ine 

” ‘That from a heel-block to a pulpit climbs, 
contain a nautical allusion? It seems to me that 
“ heel-block” is a name given to what is generally 
called a “step,” whichis a large clampof timber fixed 
on the kelson of a ship to receive the “heel” of a 
mast. This “step,” of course, is in the lowest 
part of the hold, and the height from it to the 
rostrum, prow, or forecastle of old-fashioned ships 
was very considerable. As a speaking-place, the 
further allusion is to ‘‘the pulpit made and trimmed 
with stemmes or forefronts of ships” in the Rostra 
at Rome. See Holy-Oke’s ‘ Rider’ (1659). 

J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 

Means that Mr. Josias Shute was an educated 
preacher, and not that frequent prodigy of those 
days (and of later days), a cobbler 

That from a heel-block to a pulpit climbs, 
See also South’s ‘Sermons.’ 
THomas Kersiake. 

Wynfrid, Clevedon. 


This word immediately suggests a shoemaker 
or cobbler, and it was in those days a common 
reproach against the Puritan Nonconformist 
preachers that they were drawn from trades, and 
more especially, 1 think, from those mentioned. 
The same Alex. Brome, writing on the Restora- 
tion of Charles II., says :— 

They use Auxiliary Lecturers ; 

Illiterate Dolts, pickt out of every Trade, 
Of the same metal, as Jeroboams, made, 
That ne’r took Orders, nor did any keep, 
But boldly into others Pulpits creep, 
And vent their Heresies. 

As to the specific or technical meaning of the 
word, I have received two explanations. One 
shoemaker told me that in his father’s time, when 
“ Wellingtons” were worn—and therefore, I would 


add, similarly, when other boots were—the front 
leathers were shaped to the foot by wetting them 
and placing them on a properly shaped block, 
while the heels were treated similarly, but sepa- 
rately, on a heel-block. Another said that the 
heel-block of a military spur was that part that 
entered the square hole made for the purpose in 
the heel of a boot, and thus, by means of a spring, 
fixed the spur in its place. As to this second ex- 
planation, it would require, before it can be ap- 
plied to the passage in question, to be ascertained 
whether such a mode of affixing a spur was known 
in Brome’s time. Br. Nicuotsoy, 


Surely this must refer to the last upon which 
shoemakers fit the leather they are making up. 
And the reference would be to the unlicensed 
preachers of the times before the Restoration. 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Mompine vii. 427, 494).—It may not be 
out of place to put on record the fact that mump- 
ing, in its sense of “ muttering” or “hinting,” is 
still in occasional use in Scotland. I once listened 
to a somewhat warm dispute regarding certain vil- 
lage rights, and was struck with the turn suddenly 
given to the discussion by one of the disputants 
warmly asserting, “I ken your meanin’ by your 
mumpin’.” This was at the time quite new to me, 
and I have never heard it used again ; but it is 
duly entered in Jamieson as a Scottish proverbial 
expression. Tuomas Bayne. 

elensburgh, N.B, 


It seems desirable to connect mumming also 
with mumping, for mummers are quasi-beggars. 
Take May 1 and November 5, when people go 
about disguised, so mumming, and collect — 


Pero Gomez (7 §. vii. 427, 497).—The 
.| Spanish muleteer in Grant’s ‘Romance of War’ is 
so named. A very common Spanish name—as 
common as John Smith in our own country. 

A. H. Bartvert. 


156, Clapham Road. 


Unston Jack §. viii. 9) —If Mr. Rogers 
will refer to 7" §. iv. 486, he will find a note of 
mine on the Order in Council, 1801, whereby the 
cross of St. Patrick was united with the crosses of 
St. George and St. Andrew in the present “ Union 
Jack.” As I therein stated, the battle of the Nile 
and Lord Howe’s “ glorious first of June” were 
victories gained under the “‘ old Jack”; but Tra- 
falgar and Waterloo were fought when our present 
flag was ‘* braving the battle and the breeze.” 

J. Sraxpiso Haty. 

Temple, 


Sir Francis Drake AND THE 
(7 S. vii. 361, 441, 501; viii. 13).—“ Those who are 
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familiar with the Plymouth Drake controversy ” 
are aware that Mr. Worth’s peculiar position, as a 
journalist, and as a member of the committees of 
the Devon Association and Plymouth Institution, 
and his connexion with the publishing office of the 
organs of those societies, gave him great oppor- 
tunities of attack and defence. Such, therefore, 
are pleased to see that I have taken their advice in 
laying some broad facts before the more learned 
readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ whose reverence for historical 
truth is not swayed by personal feeling to unfit 
them for weighing evidence—a failing that forced 
itself on the attention of Mr. Worth’s reviewer 
(Saturday Review, May 8, 1886). 

His silence had been construed into admission of 
error, but his frank avowal will now assist the dis- 
cernment of any reader who may take the pains to 
wade through the voluminous attacks on the fame, 
name, and arms of Sir Francis Drake (Trans. Ply- 
mouth Inst. and Devon Assoc.). My appeal is 
now to a higher class of men, who are not im- 
— of correction, who know in what fields to 

bour, are keen to detect an alien motive, and 
quick to see when a provincial writer has wandered 
out of his depth. 

Did our forefathers pay 3001. for the leat once in 
1589-90 ; once again by instalments ending in 
1593; and then, in feigned gratitude for a gift, 
drink to the pious memory of Sir Francis Drake ? 
That is the question. Drake’s statue adorns Ply- 
mouth Hoe in evidence of opposition overcome. 
Hine ille lachryme. 

As to the demand for ipsissima verba, space in 
*N. & Q.’ is too valuable to encumber it with detail 
readily to be found in the Record Office. Richard 
Browning, of Buckland Monachorum, tinner, aged 
sixty-one, was the man who had not assented to 
the cutting of the leat, John Edwards and Richard 
Crippes, of the same parish and calling, deposed 
that they had consented like men of their class. 
Martyn and Stanning were the men carried off 
summarily to Lydford Gaol (see Star Chamber 
Dep., p. 10, bund. 30; p. 21, bund. 27; p. 22, 
bund. 47. Eliz.). The Plymouth Corporation 
pleaded that Crymes’s new tin or clash mill had 
ruined the poor owners of older mills. Yet, in Mr. 
Worth’s controverting words, “Tin or classe mills 
Were not in use when the water scheme originated 
in this district.” Certainly his allusion to my 

representations or misrepresentations” would 
sound more accurate as my representations in cor- 
rection of misrepresentations. H. H. Drake. 


Apropos to this subject, I should like to know 
the authority for the following statement, made in 
a book entitled ‘ Mayors and Mayoralties ; or, the 
Annals of the Borough ’ (Plymouth), by the Poet 
Corporate, Robert Webb Stone Baron, published 
in Plymouth in the year 1846. On p, 33, under 
the year 1590, he writes :— 


“The Town applied to have fresh Water brought into 

it, and gave 2002. in hand to Sir Francis Drake, In De- 
cember he began on the Leat, and brought it into the 
Town (25 miles) on Saturday April 24 following: when 
the Corporation, attired in full Civick costume and 
attended with a Band of Musick, went out to ‘ Motte 
Leigh’ to meet it; and the Worthy Baronet, turning 
round, said, ‘Now, Gentlemen! I have brought it thus 
far: I leave it to you to carry it into Town,’ The Cor- 
poration, however, had not the sense to‘ wind it round 
the hill’; and, for a length of time, it ran to waste down 
into Dead Lake.” 
How is this latter statement to be reconciled with 
that usually current that Sir Francis brought the 
water to the head of Old Town, where a conduit 
long existed ? W. 8. B. H. 


Were Proors sgen by AUTHORS 
(7™ §. vii. 304).—As nearly as possible a perfect 
edition of an Elizabethan classic has been prep’ 
by Dean Church and Canon Paget in their new 
edition of Keble’s ‘ Hooker,’ Clar. Press, Oxford, 
1888. It so happens that they are able to state in 
the preface :— 

“ The printer’s copy from which Book V. was printed, 

with Whitgift’s signature and corrections in Hooker's 
handwriting, procured for the Bodleian by Mr. Coxe, 
has been collated......An account of this MS, will be 
found prefixed to Book V.” 
A facsimile of one leaf of this MS., as well as the 
notice of it, may be seen at the beginning of vol. ii. 
At p. v there is, “ It is clear that the MS. is that 
from which the first edition (1597) was printed”; 
and at p. vi there is the following note by the 
printer, taken from the last leaf but two :— 

“Good Mr. Hooker I pray you be so good as to send 
us the next leaf that followeth this, for I know not by 
what mischance this of ours is lost, which standeth uppon 
the finishing of the book.” 

If Dr. Nicnorson will ask the homonymous 
librarian of the Bodleian, he will be able to see an 
Elizabethan author and printer at their work. 

Ep. 


Lonpon Lopoine (7 §. vii. 
483).—In haste to avert that dreadful explosion of 
which Pror. Butuer is apprehensive, I beg you to 
say at once that the “student” whose good luck 
in obtaining “a most precious Shakespearian find,” 
new to all the cockneys and others who have lived 
on the spot, in which Pror, Butier, on behalf of 
the United States, rejoices, evidently derived his 
knowledge from a rare volume, printed in London 
A.D. 1855, and there reprinted in 1867 and later. 
This tome is entitled ‘ Curiosities of London,’ 
&c., by “John Timbs, Esq.” The author was 
not unknown to some of us, and his name is still 
honoured elsewhere than at the office of the Illus- 
trated London News, where Pror. Butter should 
inquire respeeting a worthy who joined the 
majority so long ago as 1875. This writer, 
on pp. 238-9 of the first edition of the work 
in question, and p. 297 of edit. 1867, follow- 
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ing thus the ‘New Illustrations’ of the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter (another author Pror. Borier 
would be glad to hear of), noticed the facts 
in question, and, with his accustomed acumen 
and inaccuracy, recorded them. Again, they 
are mentioned in ‘Annals of St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate,’ pp. 221 and 332, in every other 
work where they are desirable, and in Cunning- 
ham’s ‘Handbook of London. Of course it is 
questionable if the “ William Shakespeare” who 
was taxed in happy days when County Councils 
‘had not been imposed upon us was the same as 
he who is supposed to have written ‘ Hamlet’ and 
other plays. F, G. Srepaens. 


THE CLEAN PoTaTo” (7% vi. 366; 
vii. 457).—The note on this appears to assume 
that Dean Burrowes was the author of the song 
‘De Nite before Larry was Stretched.’ But this 
is by no means certain :— 


“ The celebrated song composed on him (Lambert) has 
acquired a lasting fame, not only asa picture of manners, 
but of phraseology now passed away ; and its authorship 
is a subject of as much controversy as the Letters of 
Junius. Report has conferred the reputation of it on 
Burrowes, Curran, Lysaght, and others, who have never 
asserted their claims. We shall mention one more claim- 
ant, whose pretensions are equal to thore of any other. 
There was at that time a man named Maher, in Water- 
ford, who kept a cloth shop at the market cross; he had 
& distorted ancle, and was known by the sobriquet of 
‘ Hurlfoot Bill.’ He was ‘a fellow of infinite humour,’ 
and his compositions on various local and temporary 
subjects were in the mouths of all his acquaintance. 
There was then a literary society established in Water- 
ford, which received contributions in a letter-box that 
was a opened, and prizes awarded for the 
compositions. In this was found the first copy of this 
celebrated slang song that had been seen in Waterford. 
Its merit was immediately acknowledged; inquiry was 
made for its author, and ‘ Hurlfoot Bill’ presented him- 
self, and claimed the prize awarded. We give this anec- 
dote, which must go for tantum quantum valet ; but we 
have heard from old members of this society that no 
doubt at the time existed among them that he was the 
author. His known celebrity in that line of composition 
rendered it probable, and he continued to the end of his 
short and eccentric career of life to claim the authorship 
with confidence.”—‘ Ireland Ninety Years Ago,’ being a 
—_ wo of ‘ Ireland Sixty Years Ago,’ p. 77, Dub- 


Ep. MarsEALt. 


(7" §, vii. 445). — It is stated in 
Bohn’s edition of Beckmann’s ‘ History of Inven- 
tions’ that 


“the turnip was well known to the Romans (see Colu- 
mella and Pliny) It is very probable that the garden 
culture of the turnip was introduced by the Romans 
into this country, and that......though neglected, it was 
never altogether lost. There is no doubt that this root 
was in cultivation in the sixteenth century. Whether 
revived by native industry, or introduced at that period 
by the Flemings, is a question differently answered by 

erent writers. Towards the latter eni of the six- 
teenth century it is mentioned by more than one writer. 
Cogan, in his ‘Haven of Health,’ published in 1597, says 


that ‘although many men love to eat turnips, yet do 
swine abhor them,’ "—Vol. ii. pp. 348-9. . 


As regards the garden culture of turnips, see also 
Gerarde (1597), Parkinson (1629), and ‘The 
Country House-wife’s Garden’ (ed. 1631), by 
William Lawson, Napus=‘‘ nauew, or turnepe,” 
occurs in Cooper’s ‘ Thesaurus.’ 

J. F. Mayseren, 


Gerarde in 1597 and Parkinson in 1629 mention 
the turnip as a garden vegetable. The first notice 
of sheep being fed on ground with turnips is given 
in Houghton’s ‘ Collections on Husbandry and 
Trade,’ a periodical work begun in 1681. Loudoun 
says we are indebted to Sir Richard Weston for 
the adoption of the clover and turnip as agricul- 
tural plants. Sir Richard Weston in 1645 gives 
an account of the culture of the clover and turnips 
in Flanders, where he says he saw it cutting near 
Antwerp on June 1, 1644. 

Constance RvssEtt. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Iracian AND Frencn Catueprats (7* §. vii. 
424 ; viii. 9).—As Mr. E. L. Garserr is so great 
an admirer of Chartres, a feeling with which I 
much sympathize—although, without having any 

rofessional knowledge of architecture, I prefer 
th Amiens and Rheims—he will be interested 
(without agreeing) in the following remarks of Lord 
Macaulay. Probably Mr. Garsert is acquainted 
with them, but they will bear reproducing for the 
sake of readers who may not know them. Ina 
letter to his sister, Aug. 21, 1843, Macaulay says : 

“ The cathedral, which was my chief object at Chartres, 
rather disappointed me; not that it is not a fine church ; 
but I had heard it described as one of the most magnificent 
in Europe. Now, I have seen finer Gothic churches in 
England, France, and Belgium. It wants vastness; and 
its admirers make the matter worse by proving to you 
that it isa great deal larger than it looks, and by assuring 
you that the proportions are so exquisite as to produce 
the effect of littleness. I have heard the same cant 
canted [sic] about a much finer building—St. Peter's. 
But, surely, it is impossible to say a more severe thing 
of an architect than that he has a knack of building 
edifices five hundred feet long which look as if they were 
only three hundred feet long. If size be an element of 
the sublime in architecture—and thie, I imagine, every- 
body's feelings will prove—then a great architect ought 
to aim, not at making buildings look smaller than the 
are, but at making them look larger than they are. If 
there be any proportions which have the effect of maki 
St. Paul's look larger than St. Peter's, those are go 
proportions, To say that an artist isso skilful that he 
makes buildings, which are really large, look small, is as 
absurd as it would be to say that a novelist has such skill 
in narration as to make amusing stories dull, or to say 
that a controversialist has such skill in argument that 
strong reasons, when he states them, seem to be weak 
ones.” 

Thirteen years later (August, 1856), Macaulay 
says of Milan :— 

“ From the balcony we caught a sight of the Cathedral, 
which made us impatient to see the whole. We went. 
I never was more delighted and amazed by any building 
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except St. Peter's. The great fagide is undoubtedly a 
blunder ; but a most splendid and imposing blunder. I 
wish that our Soanes and Nashes and Wilkinses had 
plundered in the same way.” 

Of St. Mark’s, Venice, Macaulay writes :— 

“T do not think it, nobody can think it, beautiful, and 
yet I never was more entertained by any building. I 
never saw a building, except St. Peter's, where I could 
be content to pass so many hours in looking about me...... 
Everything carries back the mind to a remote age,” 

JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Tae Yettow Strick ” §. viii. 29).—In the 
Rev. Xavier Donald Macleod’s ‘ Devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary in North America,’ published 
at New York, reference is made to the Scotch 
emigrants to Canada. On pp. 341 and 342 the 
author gives the following account of the heroic 
Catholics who sought a safe asylum beyond the 
seas 

“The first, five hundred in number, came with their 
good priest Angus Macdonald, in 1786. Later, the 
heroic Hon. and Rt. Rev. Bishop Macdonnell, who had 
raised for the Crown a regiment of his Catholic clansmen 
and others, and had served them as chaplain, led them, 
when their wars were over, to the shores of the broad 
Saint Lawrence...... Ten years later, the Hebrideans set 
sail from Kanna, and Muick, and Ronin, and the shelter 
of towering Scaur-Eigg: from the shadow of sacred 
Tona, from Mull and wild Tiree ; from Uist and Skye, of 
grey mists...... Hither they came, these servants of God 
and children of Mary, with their utter impossibility of 
enduring a spy; with their narrow-bred loathing of 
informers; with their thousand-year-old incapacity for 
servility: hither, to be free to adore the sacred Trinity 
and to worship tenderly the Mother of Emmanuel, after 
the rites of their fathers, Macleod and his ‘yellow 
stick’ disregarded,” 

In a note, on p. 342, Father Macleod writes as 
follows :— 

“This Chief, after forsaking the ancient religion, con- 
verted some of his ancient clansmen by the argument of 
hiscane, Hebridean Protestants have been ever since, 
and are now called Protestants of the Yellow Stick.” 

Heuer GosseE.iy. 

Blakesware, Ware, Herts. 


Lorp Hartinoton THE Acapemy (7% 
8. vii. 445 ; viii. 18).—It appears to me that Mr. 
Upat proves my proposition in citing Viscount 
Mandeville as a case in point. I stated that 
amongst the eldest sons of dukes there are 
“marquises, earls, and viscounts, by courtesy, 
and that they have “precedence amongst them- 
selves in accordance with the creation of the 
dukedom.” Viscount Mandeville therefore ranks 
above several marquises and earls by courtesy, 
¢.g., the Marquis of Stafford and the Earl Percy 
(when not a peer) and the Earl of Lincoln (when 
there is one) ; and again, the Earl of Burford ranks 
above the Marquis of Carmarthen and the Marquis 
of Tavistock, &c. I believe that Mr. Cussans is 
quite wrong when he assigns the “‘ station and 


coronet of a marquis to all eldest sons of dukes,” 
and that the “herald of the Heralds’ College” is 
equally so. Any sound heraldic authority will 
show that the eldest sons of dukes rank next above 
earls, and that they an entitled to bear a coronet 
to their arms, but this coronet is the coronet of an 
earl, and not the coronet of their mere courtesy 
title. It may be added that the eldest sons 
of marquises, although they bear various courtesy 
titles, earls, viscounts, and lords, all rank after 
earls and before viscounts, and all have the right 
only to bear a viscount’s coronet to their paternal 
coat. Again, the eldest sons of earls, many of 
whom have the title by courtesy of viscount, rank 
after viscounts but before barons, and all bear a 
baron’s coronet, not a viscount’s. I supposed that 
this was all well known, and was only surprised that 
Lord Hartington did not correct his limners, when 


adding the Hartington arms to the Hartington 
portrait. H. 
Temple. 


Tas “Grave Mavrice” (7™ §S. vii. 487; viii. 
15).—-Why should Hermentaupe suppose that by 
Graf Moritz Prince Maurice is intended? Prince 
Maurice, grandson of our James I., and son of the 
lovely but luckless lady called by English people 
Queen of Bohemia, by her friends the Queen of 
Hearts, by her enemies the Snow Queen, and by 
her mother Good Palatine, was brother to Electress 
Sophia and uncle to our George I. He was also 
an unsuccessful soldier through the wars of the 
Great Rebellion, but he was not a graf, or count, 
nor, so far as I know, was he ever called anything 
but Prince Maurice. I do not see how he should 
ever have come in for public-house honours, Graf 
Moritz of Saxony, who outwitted and changed the 
luck of Charles V., is a much better godfather for 
a signpost. A. H. Curistiz. 


“ MAGNA EST VERITAS ET PREVALET” (7" §, i. 
87, 193; vii. 343, 492).—All who appreciate 
accuracy of quotation must have enjoyed Mr. C. A. 
Warp’s delicate sarcasm at the last reference. Who 
wants truth in such matters, even when the subject 
is truth? What matter if the context shows 
unmistakably that the whole contention and the 
final assertion refer to what is the strongest, without 
consideration of its gaining or not gaining the 
advantage in a particular instance? Once let a 
misquotation become familiar, and we will find 
good reasons for maintaining it. “Yreperyvoeor 
Katioyvoe is rounder in the mouth than urepic- 
xvet, and prevalebit than prevalet. It is the 
same story as that of the introduction of the full 
stop or note of admiration after “whole world 
kin,” to the utter destruction in this case of the 
author’s meaning. The author of the ‘ Books 
of Esdras’ and the author of ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ 
meet with equal respect. To the compiler of a 
book of proverbs and sayings rien est sacré; and, 
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as noticed in 7 S, i. 193 with rd to the case 
in point, the oy of a ‘ Dictionary of Mis- 
quotations ’ not on nf gives prevalebit, but has the 
effrontery to add the word “ultimately” to his 
translation, to show more fully his idea of how the 
passage ought to have been written. 

KILuicrew, 


Serceant or tae Bakery (7" §. vii. 467).— 
From the list (No. 20) of “‘ His Majesty’s House- 
hold Officers and Servants attending in the several 
Offices below Stairs” appended to Chamberlayne’s 
* Present State of Great Britain’ (1726), I find that 
at the time of the publication of this volume there 
were connected with the “ Bake-house” one yeoman 
and two grooms (p. 106). J. F. Manseros. 

Liverpool. 


In Chambers’s Journal for 1882 (vol. xix. fourth 
series, No. 950, p. 153) there is an interesting 
account of ‘ The } te Household’ as now con- 
stituted. There is no mention of a “ Sergeant of 
the Bakery,” but in the confectionery department 
are employed a first and second yeoman, a pastry- 
cook, and a baker, with their various assistants and 
others. Would not one of the two yeomen pro- 
— fill the place of the old “sergeant”? At 
6" S. xii. 475, the Rev. J. Maske.t, in answer 
noqes on the ‘Clerk of the Kitchen,’ mentions 
*A Collection of Ordinances and Regulations for 
the Royal Household,’ published by the Society of 
Antiquaries, London, 4to., 1790; and also Harleian 
MS. 642, as sources of information. ALPHA. 


Tt seems likely that Queen Elizabeth's Sergeant 
of the Bakery had much the same official status as 
her Clerk of the Buttery, a post held by Roger, 
Lord North, who had been ambassador to France, 
and was afterwards Treasurer of the —— 

. Bory. 


Barmaster (7 §, viii. 27).—Explained in 
Murray’s ‘ Dictionary,’ also, at great length, in my 
reprint of Tapping’s edition of Manlove’s ‘ Rhymed 
Chronicle,’ published in No. 5 of the English Dia- 
lect Society’s publications, p. 21. 

Vatrer W. Sxear. 


Gatvucnar viii. 28).—Galuchat was the 
name of the case-maker who invented the covering 


(see Bescherelle and Littré, s.v.). DNARGEL. 
Paris. 


Littré explains this word. It is the name of a 
well-known artificer vuo covered cases and boxes 
with coloured skate’s-skin. 

Jutian MarsHAtt. 


Joun Fennewt, or Canir (7 vii, 128, 212, 
353, 418).—I do not know of the Col. Fennell 
Mrs. E. 8. Picorr alludes to as residing at Cap- 
pagh, in Tipperary. There are several places so 
named in the county, the name being a very 
common one, signifying a plot of land laid down 


for till William Ffennell, of Reaghill, whose 
sister Mary (their father’s Christian — was 
Johua) married Joseph Jackson, of Tincurry 
House, was re | from John and M 

Ffennell, who came to Cahir from Cardiff about 
1653. The descent through the above William 
Ffennell I gave in my former note, when tracing 
the Ballybrado branch of the family. M. H. 


Ronvyev (7 §. viii. 24).—A.-S. rynel; the pl. 
rynelas is in Spelman’s ‘ A.-S. Psalter,’ lxiv. 11, 
asa gloss to rivos. The A.-S. y splits into E. » 
and 7; hence the M.E. forms would be runel and 
rinel. The latter occurs in the ‘Troy Book,’ ed, 
Panton and Donaldson, 5709, spelt rynel. It is 
derived from runn-, the PP- stem of the A.-S, irnan, 
to run. I mention runnel in my ‘ Dictionary,’ s.v, 
“Run,” and refer to Collins, ‘ Ode to the Passions,’ 
I offer my thanks for the new quotations. 

Watter W. Sxezar. 


Mr. Peacock must have forgotten for the 
moment Tennyson’s ‘ Claribel’ (published 1830): 
Her song the lintwhite swelleth, 
The clear-voiced mavis dwelleth, 
The fledgling throstle lispeth, 
The slumbrous wave outwelleth, 
The babbling runnel crispeth, 
The hollow grot replieth 
Where Claribel low-lieth. 


C. W. Penxy. 
Wellington College. 


Dr. Marat (7 §. vii. 488).—In the library of 
the Medical and Chirurgical Society of London 
there is a copy of a phamphlet in quarto thus cata- 
logued in an abridged form: ‘* Marat (J. P.), 
Enquiry into a singular disease of the eyes, produced 
by the use of mercurial preparations. Lond., 1776.” 
I read it thirty years ago, and found it to be a mass 
of incoherent rubbish; and I sent a little paper 
about it to ‘ N. & Q.’ (24 S. viii. 93). The “ docu- 
ments existing in England relative to the doctor's 
sojourn amongst us” will probably be found ae 
the sessions papers, inasmuch as the wretch vari 
his occupation as a quack doctor by stealing coins 
from the Ashmolean Museum, for which he was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to the hulks. (See 
& Q.,’ 24S, 32, 79; viii. 52,93, 158, 256 ; 
x. 214; 3°§, ii. 317; 4S, xi. 136, 188.) 

JAYDEE. 

A fall account of Jean Paul Marat’s connexion 
with Newcastle-on-Tyne, where he “ practised both 
human and veterinary medicine about the years 
1770-73,” contributed by the late James Clephan, 
a local antiquary, will be found in the first volume 
of the Monthly Chronicle of North-Country Lore 
and Legend, pp. 49-53, April, 1887. 

W. E. Apams. 


To Rive Bopxry (7* S. viii. 27).—This phrase 
is fully explained and illustrated in a recent work 
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by Dr. Murray, entitled ‘A New English Diction- 
ary on Historical Principles,’ and printed at Ox- 
ford, s.v. “ Bodkin.” Watrer W. SxKear. 


Rivicute or §, v. 189, 352, 


473).— 
To a Fish, by Dr, Wolcot, 
Enjoy thy stream, O harmless fish ; 
And when an angler for his dish, 
Through gluttony’s vile sin, 
Attempts, a wretch, to pull thee out, 
God give thee strength, O gentle trout, 
To pull the raskall in / 
Quoted in ‘Muses of Mayfair’ (London, 1874), 
p. 355. R. E. N. 


Lives on Music vii. 508).—The lines 
noted by J. G. C. from a commonplace book are 
} Capt. Alexander Montgomery’s ‘ Cherrie and 
the Slae,’ and form the seventh stanza of that 
charming old Scottish poem. The first edition of 
the poem was published in 1597, by Robert Walde- 
grave, printer to James VI. Many subsequent 
editions were issued—one by the celebrated Glas- 
w printer, Robert Foulis, in 1746; another by 
wax first printer, John Wilson, Kilmarnock, in 
1782. Later editions have appeared, the latest, so 
far as I know, being in 1885. W. N. 
Warrington. 


MaRRIAGE ONLY ALLOWED AT CERTAIN TIMES 
or THE YEAR (7* §, vii. 6, 156, 234, 356, 514).— 
In Mr. Chester Waters’s ‘ Parish Registers in Eng- 
land,’ p. 33, is the following paragraph :— 

“ Marriages were prohibited by the ancient discipline 
of the Church during the seasons of Advent, Lent, and 
Whitsuntide, and the old register of Cottenham, Cambs., 
contains this triplet in doggerel Latin :— 

Conjugium Adventus prohibet, Hilarique relaxat, 
Septuagena vetat, sed paschex octava remittit, 
Rogamen vetitat, concedit Trina potestas. 
Similar lines in English are inserted in the register of 
Everton, Notts :— 
Advent marriage doth deny, 
But Hilary gives thee liberty. 
Septuagesima says thee nay, 
Eight days from Easter says you may. 
Rogation bids thee to contain, 
But Trinity sets thee free again. 
The close time was restricted to Advent and Lent by the 
Council of Trent (Concil, Trident, 24 Sessio, cap. x.), 
but this decree had no force in England, and the canons 
of the Anglican Church still forbid marriages to be cele- 
brated between Rogation Sunday and Trinity Sunday, 
Such prohibitions, however, have in practice ceased to 
be regarded in England, and Lent has become, during 
the present reign, the favourite season for royal mar- 


M.B.Cantab, 


_ Homan Learuer §, vii. 326, 433).—There 
18, OF was a few years ago, a piece of human leather 
in the Anatomical Museum of King’s College, Lon- 


He was executed in January, 1829. I believe this 
specimen of human leather was presented to the 
museum by the late Sir William Fergusson. 
8. James A, Sater. 
Basingfield, Basingstoke, 


I am obliged to C. O. B. for correcting my error 
in transcription of note from Gordon’s ‘Grammar of 
Geography.’ “Shirt” is correct. I had written 
“shoe” just before, and unwittingly repeated it. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Srconp Dragoons (Royat Scots Greys) 
S. vii. 307; viii. 34).—The eagle and flag of the 
45th French Regiment, taken by Sergeant Ewart, 
Scots Greys, at Waterloo, is now at Chelsea Hos- 
pital. The official guide to the hospital gives the 
following extract from a letter written by the ser- 
geant to his father :— 

“Tt was in the first charge, about 11 o'clock, I took 
the Eagle from the enemy. He and I had a hard con- 
test for it, He thrust for my groin, I parried it off and 
cut him through the head, after which I was attacked 
by one of their Lancers, who threw his lance at me, but 
missed the mark by my throwing it off by my sword at 
my right side; then I cut him from the chin upwards, 
which went through his teeth, Next I was attacked b 
a foot soldier, who, after firing at me, charged me wit 
his bayonet; but he very soon lost the combat, for I 
parried it and cut him down through the head, so that 
finished the contest for the Eagle...... I took the Eagle 
into Brussells midst the acclamations of thousands of 
spectators, who saw it.” 

The sword used by Sergeant Ewart may now be 
seen at the Naval and Military Exhibition in Edin- 
burgh. Ropert 


A Smucerer’s Marx (7 §. viii. 27).—Of 
course it is impossible to pronounce that no 
smuggler except Mr. Yawkins ever “hoisted a 
cask to his maintop”; but it is none the less clear 
that Sir Walter Scott tells the story of Mr. Yaw- 
kins only, who had at the moment a special reason 
for showing his occupation, which smugglers gener- 
ally would not want to show. (I should as soon 
have expected a lady I know very well, who quilted 
her petticoats with smuggled tobacco for her hus- 
band, to stick a bit in her hat.) As to why he 
hoisted a cask, it was because he was smuggling 
casks, #4. ¢., of brandy or gin; as to why to his 
maintop, it was because his maintop was the 
clearest and handiest place. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Foleshill Hall, Coventry. 


A cask in nautical language is termed a keg. 
“To carry the keg” was formerly a smuggler’s 
phrase, and may be so now in some seaports. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


don. It was made from the skin of the notorious 
Burke, the murderer, who suffocated (“ burked”’) 
people in Edinburgh for purposes of dissection. 


| from Pror. Sxzat, still I cannot take quite the 


“Sappies, Wontowes, Overtares” 
S. vii. 370, 473).—Little as I feel inclined to differ 
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same view of wontowe as is taken by him ; so far, 
that is, as the second element is concerned. I have 
been acquainted with the word waimtow or wame- 
tow for many years, and the meaning I have always 
been led to associate with it has been that of 
belly-band, certainly, but still a belly-bapd the 
chief material of which was hemp, in contradis- 
tinction to leather. The earliest occurrence of the 
word known to me is in a roll of disbursements 
made on account of Whitby Abbey in 1394-5, 
among the items in which are found charges for 


“vi pes de gyrthwebs, iv pese de waimtowebs, ii 


dosan wamtowschafts, ii dosan heltirschafts,” &c. 
From this it is clear that while girth and waimtow 
were distinct, they were still both of them woven, 
and supplied in ‘‘ webs.” And tow I have always 
taken to be, in all particulars, the same word with 
Scottish tow, a rope, a word of which I should be 
sorry to have to maintain that it is extinct in North 
Yorkshire even yet. The wame-tow, made from a 
hempen material, woven in webs on purpose, cer- 
tainly is not. The document from which I have 
quoted has also the following entry in it, “ pro ii 

nels et i howse ad sellas nostras,” the panels 

ing in a subsequent place described as of wood 
(ligneis). In editing the aforesaid document (among 
some six hundred others) I illustrated panel and 
howse both from Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary,’ and I 
will not reproduce the illustrations here. But may 
not the overlaye have been rather of the nature of 
the “howse” than of the whip? Pack-saddles 
and cart-saddles had often, in my younger days, a 
sort of pad—it might be but a folded clout—placed 
between them and the back of the beast. I think 
it is necessary to draw a distinction between 
** saddle” (sella) and “ or pad. More 
than forty years ago I once and again bought a 
chaldron of coal which had been brought from the 
Darham coal-field hither on the backs of a string 
of ponies and mules, from twenty to twenty-five in 
number. Each of these had some sort of pad on 
its back secured by a “ wame-tow,” and the pads 
were guiltless of wooden frame-work. The old 
name for the flagged stone causeways which are 
still to be found traversing the moors in divers 
directions is Pannier-man’s Causey. The “ pan- 
niers,” so called, for the reception of the goods 
carried, were suspended one on each side of the 
beast by aid of a band, rope, or thong passing 
across its back ; and in such cases, as I had reason 
to conclude, the cross-band was kept off the back 
of the beast by a covered wooden panel. 

J. O. Arxrnson, 

The only instance I know of the use of the word 
overlay may-be found in Mrs. Prosser’s tale ‘ The 
Heiress of Cheeyely Dale,’ published in the Lei- 
sure Hour for 1867. A gentleman who has, with 
masculine i iderateness, stopped a draught 
with the negro maid’s “best black lace handker- 
chief, adorned with coloured ribbons,” is asked by 


her mistress, “Do you know you have spoiled 
Zillah’s best overlay?” Is this word a provincial- 
ism in any part of Eogland in the sense given 
above? The dialect usually employed by Mrv, 
Prosser is that of the Southern Midlands, 
HEeRMENTRUDE. 


Pictish Lanovace (7 vii. 348, 411).—In 
‘The Four Ancient Books of Wales,’ chaps, vii., 
viii., and ix., the Pictish race and language are 
discussed. Ina more recent book Dr. Skene thus 
expresses himself :— 

“In one respect the author has been led to modify 
the views there stated. An examination of the old forms 
of the Cornish names in the Manumissions in the Bod. 
min Gospels, printed in the Revue Celtique, vol. i, p. 332, 
has led him to see that there is a British element in the 
proper names in the list of Pictish kings, and that that 
element is not Welsh but Cornish.” 

The subject is one requiring patience rather than 
positiveness. We want a thoroughly systematic 
examination of the existing and recorded place- 
names of Eastern Scotland. They give the two 
sounds which English indicates by th, though 
modern Norse and modern Gaelic have neither, 
There are Abers and Invers, I know of no Cym- 
mers, though the Cuddy water at the Peebles con- 
fluence seems suggestive. As Abers are found in 
Brittany, their absence from Cornwall (if so it be) 
seems of little moment. The coast-names of the 
latter would naturally be to some extent changed 
in the days of Brito-Scandinavian alliance. The 
prefix cen, can, or kin does not seem eg 
to belong to the Erse branch, since the We 
cefn might easily be thus contracted. Kinver, 
near Stourbridge, may be an instance. There is 
Peniaver, in Argyll; and as the Highlander blends 
p and b, we can never be quite sure that we are 
not near a parallel case to Bunbrosna, near the 
source of the river Brosna (Westmeath). Pin- 
wherry and Pinmore are not far from Galloway. 
Ster, the Breton for a river, links with the Struther 
of Scottish place-names. 

Neither of the Roman walls is likely (at first, 
at any rate) to have divided either race or speech. 

ARGLAN. 


Somerset Superstition (7 §. vii. 488).— 
A. E. W. does not say in what part of Somerset 
he has found this belief prevalent. In West 
Somerset there is a kindred suporstition—that if 
at its tolling the death bell sounds heavy, or not 
clear, there will be occasion for it to ring again 
within a short time—some say a week. I got this 
from a schoolmaster, and I do not think it has 
in print before. A. L. Humpureys. 

ng. 


A New Cecitia Meretza §. vii. 465).— 
No doubt your correspondent will remember the 
fine allusion in ‘Childe Harold’ to the conspicuous 
sepulchre of Cecilia Metella on the Appian Way. 
As to the Lady Cecilia Hobart, concerning whom 
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makes inquiry, perhaps the entry of her birth, 
_ very likely that of her burial, supposing her to 
have died a spinster, might be discovered at Blick- 
ling, in Norfolk, where the stately mansion, one of 
the finest in England, was so long their residence. 
In the adjacent church many of the Hobarts are 
buried, in an upright position, in a vault of gauged 
brickwork—now under the organ—and perhaps 
Lady Cecilia Hobart may be buried there. In 
Noble’s ‘Memoirs of the House of Cromwell,’ 
yol. ii., No, xi., is an account of the Hobart family. 
The copy in my possession is dated 1786, but her 
name does not occur. The children of John, first 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, by his two wives are 
iven in the book as follows:—1. Henry, died an 
infant; 2. John, second Earl; 3. Robert, died 
1733, aged eight years; 4. George, third Earl; 
5. Henry, married Peggy Bristow; 6. Dorothy, 
married Charles Hotham, Esq. It is said the 
isters of Dorothy died infants. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Licnt-Keerers AND DEATH AT THE SMALLS 
7 §, viii. 26).—In ‘Grainger’s Wonderful 

useum,’ published in 1808, the same story of 
the death of one of the two attendants and the 
non-interment of the body is given on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Smeaton, the engineer and builder of 
the Eddystone, who died on September 8, 1792. 
From the same source I learn that the “ pro- 
prietors” were induced to employ a third hand, 
consequently the regulation must have been issued 
before the Trinity Board were responsible for the 
maintenance of the lighthouse. 

Everarp Home CoLEemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Fairs (7™ viii. 27).—Gilt 
gingerbread seems at one time to have been 
connected with the marriage ceremony, for in 
Stephen’s ‘ Character of a Plaine Countrey Bride,’ 
we find that the bride gave or carried gilt rases of 
inger: “Guilt Rases of Ginger, Rosemary, and 
ibbands be her best magnificence.” 
Constance 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Great Writers.—Life of Frederick Marryat, By David 
Hannay. (Scott. 
Tus volume is somewhat less in the number of pages 
than most of the others of the same series have been. 
The author tells his readers in an introductory note 
that the materials for a life of Marryat are scanty. In 
1872 Marryat’s daughter, Mrs. Ross Church, collected 
all the knowledge that came to her hands with regard 
to her father’s life. Mr. Hannay bas made the best use 
he could of the former biography, and, we belisve, has 
added thereto but little. It is strange that the life of a 
man born in 1792, and who died so recently as 1848, 
thould go have fallen into oblivion that there seems but 


little more to tell, We can explain matters when we 
find that there has been little left to tell of Shakespeare, 
Dryden, or Collins; but it is puzzling that men who were 
contemporary with the elder generation yet with us 
know hardly anything of one of the most noteworthy 
men of his day. Mr. Hannay speaks of Marryat as 
‘one of the most brilliant and least fairly recognized of 
English novelists,’ This is not easily to be accounted 
for. From 1830 for upwards of fifteen years Marryat 
was pouring out novel after novel, as wil as writing in 
reviews and magazines, and the demand for them was 
unfailing, not among children only, but through all 
classes of the community. Old men in those days would 
laugh and cry over his pictures of sea life in a way which 
their more hardened followers of this generation would 
be ashamed of being found doing. Fifty years ago it 
did not seem so imperative on our predecessors to hide 
their feelings as it does at present, We are sorry for 
this, for those are by no means the best who determine 
not to show what lies beneath the surface. Another 
reason may be given, not so forcible as the last, but one to 
which due weight should be given, The great war had 
then become but recently a thing of the past, Middle- 
aged men could remember the rejoicings over Trafalgar, 
and the deep shadow which fell on the nation when it 
heard that Nelson had passed away. They were those who 
thought that Trafalgar was the greatest naval battle in 
all history, and Nelson the greatest of sailors. The ser- 
vice has changed now. A new kind of armament has 
been gradually discovered, We do not think it unlikely 
that there are seamen now afloat who could not under- 
stand all Marryat’s writings without now and then 
having recourse to Admiral Smyth's ‘Sailor’s Word- 
Book.’ The changes that have taken place during the 
last five-and-twenty years have been so vast that there 
are few who can fully comprehend the written accounts 
of what went before. 

We gather that Marryat had not a happy childhood. 
Few of us have. He pictures fathers, mothers, and 
schoolmasters as being very far from amiable or bene- 
ficent. We do not for a moment call in question the 
truth of what he described. There is not much doubt 
that the early life of the generation which has just 
arisen into manhood and womanhood have had a far 
better time of it than those who went before them, In 
his earlier works this feeling is by far the more note- 
worthy. With some the bitter feeling against home, 
made for ever unhappy, lasts the whole life; with 
others it wears away as time goes on. It is not 
as a limner of domestic life that we value Marryat 
most highly. Asa painter of the home life of the time 
there are one or two who surpassed him ; but we do not 
accept the conclusion that any one, living or dead, can 
describe the sea battles of the old time as Marryat has 
described them. He had, moreover, the advantage of 
frequently coming in contact with Lord Cochrane, a 
sailor who had what Mr, Hannay calls “ that combina- 
tion of passion and faculty which makes the man of 
genius.” Various definitions of genius have been given, 
not one of which is not open to objections. Cochrane's 
career had been a chequered one, and there are few now 
who are so violent as not to see that great faults some- 
times obscured his far higher virtues. We believe that 
the nobler side of Cochrane's character made a deep im- 
pression on Marryat, and stirred up many of the nobleet 
qualities within him. Could we have materials for a 
naval history of Marryat, it would be a most valu- 
able book. We fear that if ever they existed they 
have perished beyond recovery. Strange things,Jhow- 
ever, happen in letters as well as in law, love, and 
politics, It may be that a life from the seaman’s point 
of view may still be voucheafed us, We should then 
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come to the conclusion that, besides being one who took 
high rank as a man of letters, he was also one who would 
have made an important mark on the naval warfare of 
his time. 

Sometimes good fortune is thrust on naval men, as on 
others, without leave being asked, Marryat was com- 
mander of the Beaver, and his duty was to make an all- 
round sail on the Atlantic, and then to take upon him- 
self guard duty at St. Helena. When the Beaver reached 
her post Napoleon was near death. The wildest enthu- 
siast to whom the name of Bonaparte suggested schemes 
by which the captive eagle should be set free had now 


‘lost hope. The man who had ruled from Calais to 


Palermo and from Breslau to Cadiz was on the point of 
ceasing to regard things of earth. England’s guardian- 
ship was over, and soon even the name of Sir Hudson 
Lowe might be forgotten. An English man-of-war was 
always kept cruising to windward of the island. This 
painful office was last performed by Marryat. 

The chronological list of Marryat’s works given at the 
end of the volume will be found most useful. Every- 
thing he wrote is worth reading, and it is better to deal 
with them in the order in which they have appeared. 
We wish his daughter, Mrs. Ross Church, could be 
induced to undertake the task of preparing a complete 
edition of her father’s writings. 


A Glossary of Words used in the ete ga) of Manley 
and Corringham, By E. Peacock, F.S.A. Second 
edition. 2 vols, (English Dialect Society.) 

Tus glossary when it first appeared was considered one 

of the most satisfactory issues of the English Dialect 

Society; and now that in its second edition it has re- 

ceived extensive revision and enlargement, together with 

judicious condensation of some articles, it is substantially 

a new work, which comes much nearer to the ideal of 

perfection. The first edition, published in 1877, con- 

tained 281 pages, in double columns. The new edition, in 

larger type and modified form, with 636 pages, presents a 

much more handsome appearance. We still find included 

an appreciable number of words which, being in general 
use Tt over the country, have no right to be here, such 

as linsy-woolsy; reel, a spool ; safe, a meat cupboard. A 

serious fault of arrangement is gathering all the local 

bird-names together under the one heading of “‘ Birds,” 
instead of dispersing them throughout in their —— 
age Thus any one consulting the glossary for billy- 

iter, bog bull, develin, dollpopper, &c., and not finding 
them in their alphabetical order, would be tempted to 
tax the work with shortcomings which really do not be- 
long to it. Reckin-hook, the hook by which a pot is sus- 
pended over a fire, is probably not, as Mr. Peacock 
suppores, reeking-hook, the hook which hangs in the 
reek, or smoke, but merely a colloquial perversion of 
rack and-hook, as pointed out in our columns some years 
ago. 

The Divine Liturgy. By H, M, Luckock, D.D. (Riving- 
tons.) 

As a manual of instruction on the Eucharist from a high 

Anglican standpoint this volume will, no doubt, prove 

acceptable to many. It takes in detail the various parts 

of the Order for Holy Communion, and discusses them 
historically, doctrinally, and devotionally. To criticize 

& treatise of this kind in its theological bearings lies out- 

side our métier, but taking account of it in its literary 

aspect there are sundry matters which seem to challenge 
comment. In his occasional etymological notes, for in- 
stance, Dr, Luckock is sadly behind the times. He thinks 
the credence (table) may stand for an imaginary geredens, 
from the A.-Saxon gereden, to make ready (p. 158). He 
treats it as still an open question how Whit Sunday 
should be derived, and we have all the old rubbish raked 


up about pfingsten, huit, and the rest (p. 256). This in 
1889! Liturgically we doubt the propriety of arguing 
that the absence of a special preface in the Communion 
Office for Good Friday affords evidence that no celebra- 
tion was formerly held on that day (p. 241). The prac- 
tice of the great Caroline divines was certainly to the 
contrary, and Bishop Andrewes winds up some of his 
Good Friday sermons with an exhortation to the people 
then and there to communicate. 


Proposals made by Rev. James Kirkwood to found Public 
Libraries in Scotland, With Introductory Remarks 
by William Blades, ss printed. ) 

But two copies of ‘ An Overture for Founding and Main- 
taining of Bibliothecks in every Paroch throughout the 
Kingdom’ are known. One of these, discovered by Mr. 
Henry T. Folkard, and secured by him for the Free 
Public Library, Wigan, of which he is chief librarian, 
has been reprinted in facsimile, and issued with an intro- 
duction by Mr. Blades. Greatly in advance of his time 
was the Rev. James Kirkwood, to whom the tractate has 
been assigned by Prof. Dickson, and the plea of a poor 
scholar to have within reach the books which he cannot 
afford to purchase has deep interest. The execution of 
this reprint is a boon to scholarship. 


 & — in Spain. By George Borrow. (Ward & 


In the “ Minerva Library of Famous Books,” edited by 
Mr. Bettany, number three consists of Borrow’s‘ Bible in 
Spain,’ The sensation made by this volume on its first 
appearance is now almost forgotten, but the book itself, 
with its marvellous picturesqueness and insight, is a 
classic, and must add to the value of any series. A few 
—~ “eee form a feature in a cheap and well-printed 
work. 


An Odd Volume for Smokers. By Walter Hamilton. 
(Reeves & Turner.) 

Tals is a collection of poems in |e of tobacco, and 
of parodies relating to smoking. ost of the poems and 
all the parodies have already appeared in print. Mr, 
Hamilton hae, with his usual care, judgment, and re- 
search, compiled a very interesting and handy volume, 
which can well be commended to all smokers and to idle 
readers in general. 


Potices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices 
On all communications must be written the name an 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 

as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


G, C, P.—Your letter was forwarded to Dr. Chance. 


Eraratom.—P. 52, col, 1, 1. 3 from bottom, for “ Lang- 
worthy ” read Langwathby. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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The Volume, JANUARY to JUNE, 1889, 
PORTMANTEAUS. 
Price 10s, 6d., is NOW READY. 
| Published by JOHN ©. FRANCE 22, tor s-court, Cursitor-street, 


37, STRAND, LONDON. 
STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 


OVERLAND TRUNKS, Chancery-lane, 
GLADSTONE BAGS, OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—Wrong made Right.— 
ustrat talogues free ry day that any bodily suffering is permitted to ti 
ml Ce mene certain to become chronic or dangerous. Hollo 
| purifying, cooling, and strengthening Pills are well adapted for any 
Cash | irregularity of the human body, and should be taken when the 
Discoun stomach is disordered, the liver deranged, the kidneys inactive, the 
10 | bowels torpid, or the brain muddled. With this medicine ¢ 
invalid can cure himself, and those who are weak and infirm thro: 
ALS R way's excellent Pills. lew doses 0! em us be te the m 
PRIZE MED. | painful symptoms caused by undigested food, which they tho- 
SILVER FITTINGS, £5 5. GENERAL EXCELLENCE. roughly free the otmentany canal and completely re restore its natural 
AND UPWARDS. | power and action. 


NOW READY 


THE SIXTH MONTHLY PART OF THE NEW SERIES 


OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Condueted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Containing 
The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled 
BROWNIE’S PLOT. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘LUCY CARTER,’ &c. 


DOMESDAY BOOK. | HER INHERITANCE. A Story. 
IN a COUNTRY TOWN of CHILI. SOCIETY in ITALY FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
TREE SUPERSTITIONS. 


“A LOS TOROS.” 
TOWN and COUNTY. 


OUR YEOMANRY CAVALRY. 
SOME NATIONAL GAINS. 
SHILLINGBURY SKETCHES. A LUCKY SHOT. 

GOUT. A PRODIGAL. A Story. 


ALSO SEVEN COMPLETE TALES. 


*,* Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, or can be supplied direct 
from the Office, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 


WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s, 10d. and MONTHLY PARTS, 12s, 6d. for the year, postage included. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Henry WALKER, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
FREDERIC NORGATE. 


Price ls. (Large Folding Sheet), 


A GRADUTED SERIES OF 

TABLES of DECLENSION of f' the GERMAN 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. SUBSTANTIVE (sccording to Becker} to be used with every 

Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by > Sal 

DR. ©. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Profesor of German ta King's College, Londo. & FRACTICAL 
(L.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 


i. NIEBUHR'S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE. | AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
| of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition) 


SCHICHTEN. With Notes, 
complete Vocabulary. Twenty-sizth Haition. Tame. cloth, FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
24. 6d. SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
2. GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE REISE. coped The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 
Pha! tarroduction, Noten, ion. | Fifteenth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s. éd. 
/BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 
8. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and Complete Vocabulary. 
“ Dr, Buchheim’s notes give all the historical and geographical in- TERS and CONVERSATIONS, 
formation needed.”—Journal of Education. Use of English Students, to facilitate the practi ce of sy 
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